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Training Students for 


Living in a Space Age 


Preparing Young People 


For Tomorrow’s Challenges 


Of all the differences between the 
world in which your students will 
soon participate as full citizens and 
the world into which you and I en- 
tered, the most awesome one is the 
shrinkage of time. In the world of 
the Twenties, the Thirties, and, yes, 
even part of the Forties, we were 
permitted time for deliberation, even 
a certain leisure in the approach to 
important decisions. 

In the new space age, however, we 
have had that leisure taken from us. 
People in America have always been 
in a hurry, but today we cannot seem 
to run fast enough. Time has become 
the touchstone by which a great many 
activities must be measured; time has 
become the deciding factor in many 
activities. 

This has come about, first of all, 
because of the brutal fact that time is 
the deciding factor in survival. The 
waiting period —of weeks or years 
while each antagonist sharpened its 
claws, tightened its belt, and dug its 
feet in —has vanished. 
as World War II it was reasonable 
strategy to trade space for time. 


Even as late 


Today, there is no space on our 
planet over which to make such a trade. 
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A future war will probably start with 
a bang, and end with a whimper, al- 
most as soon as the rumbling of the 
first bang dies down. 


Quick Decisions Are 
Difficult for Democracies 

Loss of the luxury of time puts 
severe strains on the practice of de- 
mocracy. Decisions have to be made 
quickly. Therein lies one of the ad- 
vantages of totalitarianism over de- 
mocracy. Totalitarian countries need 
neither consult the desires nor take 
into account the principles of their 


How the United States can be efficient 
enough to meet the challenge of total- 
itarian nations without sacrificing demo- 
cratic procedures is a problem which 
we — and future generations — will have 
to solve. The writer of this article feels 
that solutions to this and other problems 
depend upon the kinds of attitudes and 
abilities fostered in the schools. Mr. 
Caples, a steel company executive and 
member of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, offers suggestions for training 
students to meet such challenges. This 
article was adapted from an address de- 
livered at a recent vocational conference 
for Chicago high school students. 





populations. The essence of democracy 
is that we must do both. 

What, then, are our choices? How 
can we adjust to this shrinkage of 
time? Our first choice, which I am sure 
all of you would reject as I reject it, 
is to become ourselves totalitarian to 
meet the threats on the international 
scene. Our second choice, whose real- 
ization is up to you, is to so remold 
our society that we can effectively 
meet this new challenge. 

[ be- 
of the 
rise to meet them, 


| believe that we can do this. 
that, if we 
dangers, we 


lieve are aware 
can 
using democratic means to achieve a 


totalitarian timetable. 


Alert, Informed Citizens 
Can Make Quick Choices 


What will this require? The first 
and most important requirement, I 
believe, is that we develop a more 
educated citizenry than we have ever 
had before. It will require a citizenry 
already knowledgeable of issues and 
problems so that decisions may be 
made as the need arises, without re- 
course to lengthy debate. We will have 
to do our arguing before the fact, 
rather than wait for the event and then 
spend precious time discovering the 
pertinent facts. 

This 


focus of our education, broadening its 


will require sharpening the 


content, and a awareness of 
that 
difference in educational requirements 
is, in fact, a large part of the differ- 


ence 


greater 


our responsibilities. I suggest 


de- 
mocracy. In a democracy, the people 


between totalitarianism and 
decide; in a totalitarian state, the dic- 
tator decides. It follows that, for de- 
mocracy to function, its citizens must 


he better educated, more responsible, 
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and more conscientious than people 
who live in a dictatorship. 


This, however, is only the negative 
side of the picture. Learning and edu- 
cation are the preconditions to survival. 
We have no choice, if we are to keep 
our way of life intact. 


Sut the increased pressure of time 
For, if we do 
not have a major war, and I am one 


is not an unmixed evil. 


who does not believe we will, the space 
age is an age of opportunity almost 
beyond comparison — and the knowl- 
edge it brings can open to us the doors 
of a future wonderful beyond the 
of the science-fiction 


wildest dreams 


writers. 


Three Challenges Face 
Citizens of Tomorrow 


To make these dreams come true, 


we must 


offer our students three 


challenges. 

The first challenge is this: whatever 
bent they follow, whether it be into 
the laboratory of the research physicist, 
into the office of the dentist or osteo- 
path, into accounting, finance, business, 
or the trades, the eventual success of 
our young people will depend in no 
small measure on how well they have 
done in school. 


The blockhead 
hero in America, but 


has never been a 
we have until 
lately had the myth that the “egghead,” 
if not a villain, was at least an oddball 
who never achieved very much. This 
myth dies hard, but it is more fiction 
than fact none the less. The egghead 


is often considered hopelessly imprac- 
tical. 


But some years ago Columbia 
University did a study on the question 
of whether study “pays off.” The 
figures were surprising. 
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The Eggheads actually topped all 
their fellow students in post-gradua- 
tion earnings. the All- 
Around Students, who make some A’s 


Next came 


but also ran the clubs and were the 
life of the party. Following them, a 
third, the Big 
Campus, students who concentrated on 
extracurricular activities and skinned 
through on grades. At the bottom of 
the heap were Those Who Also Sat; 
their average earnings were almost 
twenty per cent less than the Eggheads 
commanded. 


close 


were Men on 


The moral is simple: study pays off. 
I am not advocating that all your stu- 
dents move into the library and study 
hall and stay there, but they should be 
better acquainted with them than just 
knowing how to direct a stranger to 
reach them. 


An Understanding of Science 
Becomes Imperative 
The second challenge facing today’s 


youth is to learn about science, whether 
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they plan to go into it as a profession 
or not. For regardless of what they 
do as their work, science will play a 
mightly important part in their lives. 
And like other things important to 
them, they will be wise to arm them- 
selves with a working knowledge of its 
fundamentals. 

One very good reason for this is 
that a course in mathematics, chem- 
istry, or physics, for instance, teaches 
them how to apply an exacting formula 
to a practical, everyday situation. A 
science lesson teaches them to reason 
things out and to organize their think- 
ing. These are important assets to have, 
assets which every employer looks for 
in those he is hiring, whether it be for 
a job as a secretary or a vice president. 
that, after all, 
most of our affairs are run by laymen. 


Another reason is 


Our young people will be called upon 
to vote on, to make decisions about, 
problems that have large implications 
for science — such as voting to spend 
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money on it. Only if they have at 
least a smattering of information can 
they hope to make reasonable decisions. 


The Need to Become 
Well-Rounded Persons 


The third challenge before our stu- 
dents, whether they become housewives 
or experts in nuclear physics, is to 
become well-rounded individuals. A 
good citizen, to be fully useful to our 
society, to participate effectively in it, 
must have a sound working knowledge 
of economics, history, geography, per- 
sonal health and hygiene, the social 
sciences and — let me emphasize — the 
English language. For how can we 
convey ideas to others unless we know 
how to use words effectively? Remem- 
ber, an idea that is misunderstood is 
a useless idea. 

Science today is interrelated to every- 
thing we do. We are a complex society, 
each of us dependent upon the other, 
and so we must have a broad under- 
standing of our world; of human re- 
lations and human problems; of how 
we came to be and why we are here; 
and, finally, of that liberty for the 
individual which has made our nation 
the greatest in the history of the world. 


Training Young People 
To Face Tomorrow’s Problems 


We stand on the threshold of a new 
age, in which man will open up the 


furthest reaches of space and peer into 
the smallest parts of matter We face 
problems of unprecedented magnitude. 
For one, the people now inhabiting 
this planet, just those who are alive 
today, include about a fourth or a fifth 
of all men who have ever lived since 
the emergence of the human species. 
But crowded as we now are, the growth 
of our populations will make these 
numbers puny indeed. 


For example, in 1957-58 the popu- 
lation of the earth increased by the 
equivalent of two nations the size of 


France. If present trends continue, by 


the year 2000, which most of our stu- 
dents will live to see, there will be a 
world population of seven billion, al- 
most three times our present popula- 
tion. This growth, with the demands 
it will place on the resources of our 
planet, 


calls for grandly conceived 


solutions. 


Yours is the opportunity to train the 
next generation to face and solve these 
problems. How much you contribute 
depends upon how well you prepare 
them to meet the challenges I have set 
forth. That generation has a standing 
invitation to build a new future. We 
can offer them no less than that invita- 
tion, and I doubt that any society could 
offer them more. 


Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed. 


— UNESCO Charter 
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A Success Story 
In the Sixth Grade 


Techniques Used to Teach 
Reading to a Defeated Boy 


William, a sixth grade boy, came t 
our school from Appleton, Wisconsin. 
He was sent to the adjustment room 
because his teachers protested that he 
could not read. He entered the room 
accompanied by another boy, carrying 
a note which read, “This is the boy 
who can’t read. I do not know how 
he ever got to sixth grade.” 


William was surly about the whole 
incident. He slouched and pressed his 
lips together as he eyed me up. My 
work was cut out for me. I had to 
establish a friendly attitude in this boy 
before attempting any reading lesson 
at all. 


Approaching Billy 
At His Interest Level 

“Billy,” I “your transfer 
reads that you came all the way from 
Appleton, Wisconsin. How wonderful 
for you. You certainly have something 
many of our children have not had. 
Just think, you know how they do 
things way up north, and now you are 
going to learn how we teach in this big 
city of Chicago. I bet that eighty per 
cent of the children in your room have 
never been inside a school other than 


began, 
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@ Adaline G. Bourke 


this one. They surely have a lot to 


learn from you, haven't they?” 

I continued with the same line of 
thought. Billy listened for a while. 
Then he bragged to me that Appleton 
wasn't the only place where he had 
been, to school. His parents had moved 
a great deal, but all the other schools 
he had attended were in Wisconsin. 
I detected a stammering, and when I 
felt that he had begun to thaw out, | 
invited him back for the next day, say- 
ing I had visited Wisconsin a year or 
two back and thought I had a few post 
from there. I like to 
show them to him. He said he would 
return. 


cards would 


Much of the remedial instruction in 
reading given in Chicago elementary 
schools is given by adjustment teachers 
to whom poor readers are sent for help 
as individuals or in small groups. In this 
account, an adjustment teacher tells of 
the success of her efforts with one badly 
retarded reader. The story is heart- 
warming, but more important is her clear 
exposition of the techniques used —tech- 
niques which are useful to classroom 
teachers as well as reading specialists. 
Mrs. Bourke is the adjustment teacher at 
Bridge and Irving Park Schools. 





He returned at the appointed time 
on the second day. I had the post 
cards, and he had some too. We were 
enthusiastic over each other’s cards. I 
assured him his were more interesting, 
because they were more recent. I 
noticed he carried a bag. I mentioned 
that I was just like Pandora and was 
curious about the contents of the bag. 
He turned it upside down and poured 
out some "om 3 


“How beautiful these are.” 


rocks. exclaimed. 

I picked 
them up and began to examine them. 
Then I told him about the collection 
I had brought home from Florida the 


previous summer. 


A flood of language followed as he 
told me how he had picked these up 
on his property in Appleton, how he 
liked rocks, and had always collected 
them. He mentioned that he had to 
hide them from his younger brother 
who once accidentally had thrown them 
out; and how he thought they were 
lost a second time shortly after they 
had moved to Chicago. 


Creating A Need 
For Written Communication 


I asked him if the rocks could re- 
main in my room for a week or so as 
I would like to share them with the 
other children. However, since he could 
not stay all day and since I knew noth- 
ing about rocks, not even their names, 
I asked him if he would return the next 
day and label them. Immediately he 
answered that he couldn’t spell. “Oh, 
silly,” I said; “that is why we have 
dictionaries. There are so many words 
I have trouble with that I resort every 
friend, red 


day to my trusting my 


dictionary.” ‘Thus ended our second 


session. 
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Billy was five minutes early the 
third day. Again we talked about 
rocks. He named them. I wrote the 
names on the board, asking him with 
what letter each word started. He did 
well on this. Here was our list: quartz, 
mica, granite, feldspar, gravel, lime- 
stone, and sandstone. 


Before long, the next class arrived. 
They found labels attached to the ex- 
hibits. I asked Billy to remain to an- 
swer any questions that the children 
might put to him. He smiled. 


Billy Dictates His 
Story to Teacher 


When he entered the following day, 
I remarked that I was unable to re- 
member all that he had told me about 
his collection and wondered how we 
could make a permanent record. He 
suggested that we write down the story 
about his rocks. The first story was 
written on the board. When it was 
finished, it back to him. He 
suggested that we make some changes. 


I read 


Finally we came up with this account: 


I was very happy when we moved to 
Appleton, Wisconsin, for it was there that 
I found the rocks 
collection. 


I have in my present 
Mother used to scold me when 
I carried rocks into the house. 


they were dirty. 


She said 
that time on, | 
washed all my rocks before taking them 
indoors. 


From 


After the story was completed, I 


read it to him, sweeping my hand from 


left to right and making the necessary 


pauses. I asked him if I read it right. 
He agreed that I had. Would he want 
to read it? He did. Whenever he hesi- 
tated on any word I quickly supplied 
it. He seemed pleased. I mentioned 
that the next day I was going to have 


a surprise for him. 
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Attaining a Measure 
Of Achievement 


On the next day I presented him 
with a typewritten copy of his story. 
Also on the table were materials from 
which he could make a cover. Since he 
was an artistic boy, decorating his 
booklet was an easy task for him. 
Would he want to add to his booklet ? 
His answer was enthusiastic. Another 
story was dictated by him and copied 
on the board by me. Through question- 
ing, we again worked on organization, 
and sequence. Thus a second typed 
story was added to his collection. First 
it was read by me and then by him. 


About that time the principal walked 
into the room. I called his attention to 
Billy’s beautiful book and the interest- 
ing information it contained. He asked 
if he could hear the stories read. Billy 
volunteered. 


I whispered to him any 
word that caused him difficulty. Billy 


was pleased when the principal ex- 
pressed pleasure. 


More stories were added. Billy was 
invited to show and read his stories to 
his classmates. This was obviously a 
He also 
met with success when his book was 
Both his 


parents examined his book and smiled 


step in the right direction. 
displayed on parents night. 
approvingly. 


Learning about 
Initial Consonants 

When Billy read before an audience, 
If he 
hesitated when we were alone, I would 


I would whisper help to him. 


assist by asking a question that would 
For 


example, at one time he missed the 


lead to the word he didn’t know. 


word ground. I said, “Farmers plant 


seeds in the ” He gave 
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me the correct word. 
the board and wrote: 


Then I went to 


ground 
groaned 
growl 
ground 


ground 
grill 
ground 


Billy was asked to find, pronounce, 
and underline the word ground every 
time he saw it. I was using foils for 
the purpose of making ground a “sight” 
word. 


When Billy entered the room the 
next day, the word ground was on the 
board. Attention 
was drawn to the sound of the ending 
of the word. I asked Billy to erase the 
gr. Now put an f in front of -ound. 
He pronounced found correctly and 
used it in a sentence. 


He pronounced it. 


Next we erased 
the f and in its place put the letter s. 
He pronounced the new word. We con- 
tinued. He was able to pronounce the 
following : 

bound 

sound 


found 
hound 


mound 
pound 
round 
wound 


Introducing 
Alphabetical Sequence 

By this time Billy was enjoying his 
lessons in the adjustment room. One 
day when he was absent, his mother 
saying Billy 
would give her no peace until she had 
agreed to come to school to get some 


appeared at my door 


homework. I sent home a list of foils 


on which he could work. 

When he 
days’ absence, I had materials for mak- 
ing a could file 
words which caused him trouble. These 
words were filed alphabetically. Since 
the alphabet caused some trouble, we 


came back after several 


box into 


which he 


studied it by writing it on the board 
letters and 
allowed him to fill in the missing ones. 


Later we erased certain 
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By counting, we learned there were 
twenty-six letters in the alphabet. We 
located the middle and underlined the 
middle letters, m and n. The first 
quarter of the alphabet included a 
through f; the second quarter, g 
through m; et cetera. Although Billy 
was not told to memorize these divi- 
sions, ‘he did. 


Means of Mastering 
Difficult Words 


As our story work progressed, going 
from rocks to other interests, we found 
our vocabulary increasing and our 
word list growing. Writing his diffi- 
cult words and filing them presented 
little difficulty for Billy. Every Friday 
we reviewed Those that 


Billy knew instantly were placed in 


our words. 


one pile and those with which he was 
less familiar were placed in a second 
pile. The latter were the ones to be 
learned. We placed a picture explaining 
the word on the back of each card. 
silly, the artist, preferred drawing his 
own pictures instead of clipping them 
from magazines. He did much of this 


drawing at recess tinie. 


It was necessary on two or three 
occasions to resort to the tracing method 
to impress a word upon Billy’s muscles. 
silly was told that this was a device 
for learning a word. He traced the 
word six or seven times with the mid- 
dle finger and index finger held to- 
gether, saying the word as he traced it. 
Although Billy did as he was told, here 
he was 2 bit reluctant. Fortunately, this 
technique was not needed too often. 
Since there is no reading without com- 
prehension, we never failed to stress 
the meaning of everything we did. 
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Learning Basic 
Vowel Rules 


Although Billy had a slight knowl- 
edge of vowels and consonants, he was 
totally unable to apply any of the rules. 
We placed the vowels on the board. 
Billy’s attention was focused on them. 
We pulled the word dime out of his 
file box. We asked him how many 
vowels he could see in that word. Billy 
saw two. We asked him how many he 
could hear. He heard only one. When 
we asked him which one, he gave the 
answer i. Then we deduced that the 
final e didn’t say anything and conse- 
quently was silent. Next I placed the 
following words on the board, saying 
them, and using each in a sentence. 

cave—They found a rock in a cave. 

lime—Add stone to it and you havelimestone. 

stone—Billy found many stones. 

ride—We took a ride in the airplane. 

plane—The plane took us high in the sky. 
These words were taken from his word 
list or from his stories. Asking the 
same questions as were asked about the 
word dime, we arrived at a rule which 
was placed upon the board: 

When there are two vowels in a word 
and one of them is final e, the first vowel 
usually says its name (long sound) and 
the e is silent. 

The next day Billy saw the following 
phrases on the board: 

glide through the air 
rode high in the sky 
bone as hard as rock 

I asked him to read these phrases 
using the vowel rule we had learned 
yesterday. 

‘Not all vowels have a long sound, 
Billy,” I explained. “Let us take these 
words from your box and say them.” 

feldspar - feld spar 
gravel - grav el 
granite - gran ite 
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These were two syllable words and his 
attention was directed to the first syl- 
lable only. He was asked how many 


He was told to 
name them. I asked about the position 


vowels he could see. 


of the vowel — at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end. Could he hear 
its name? He was told that in each of 
these words the vowel had a short 
sound. This led us to our second vowel 


rule: 


When there is only one vowel and it is 
in the middle of a word it usually has a 
short sound. 


Next these words were put on the 


board: 


am at and 


add on in 


$y questioning we deduced that a 
vowel at the beginning of a word has 
a short sound. Billy asked if this was 
rule three. It could be, I told him, or 
we can join it to rule two. We did the 


latter. 


Success Becomes Possible 
For Billy 

Our teaching continued and Billy’s 
reading power increased. He now had 
tools he could use. He felt better about 
himself too. There was a remarkable 
lessening in his stammering. A once- 
defeated boy was beginning to develop 
confidence, but it was an uphill strug- 
gle as he was still failing in classroom 
work. 

The content areas frightened him. 
He often tried to escape them. Coun- 
seling was necessary. I had him draw 
a house on the board. It was explained 
that the foundation was necessary to 
support the structure. We tried to make 
Billy see that he was building a founda- 
tion for reading. Without it he could 
never tackle geography, history, Eng- 
lish, or any other school subject. With 
the foundation firmly constructed he 
could in time master anything. We 
knew that he must now know it. 

silly’s periods of defeatism were 
less frequent. As success came to him, 
his horizon widened and deepened. 
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Science Seminars 


For Talented Students 


interest in 
Science Fairs in the Chicago public 


The rapid growth of 


schools has been a constant source of 
amazement, even to those of us who 
are directly responsible for sponsoring 
these activities within the schools. 
Since Science Fairs began to be held 
some years ago, students have shown 
a keener and keener interest in science 
activities. They have demonstrated 
their willingness to contribute many 
hours in after school work while work- 
ing on their Science Fair projects. One 
of the surest indications of the value 
of Science Fairs in the Chicago public 
schools is the fact that children “want” 
Teachers and administrators vitally in- 
terested in their profession are constantly 
seeking ways to improve, to broaden, to 
increase the effectiveness of our schools. 
The proposals in this article for a series 
of Science Seminars in each school dis- 
trict, designed to build upon the founda- 
tion already established by the annual 
Science Fairs, are the results of such an 
effort by Herbert L. Sachs, science teacher 
and Science Fair sponsor at Von Steuben 
High School. Mr. Sachs has worked out 
plans for the Seminar series he proposes 
in much greater detail than it has been 
possible to include in this article. 
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A Way of Extending 


Science Fair Activities 


@ Herbert L. Sachs 


to do this work. They do not regard 
it as “just another assignment,” nor 
do they regard it as “homework.” 


Interest Wanes 
When Science Fair Ends 


It seems to me, however, that those 
of us interested in Science Fair activ- 
ities have failed to exploit fully the 
motivational value they afford. In most 
schools activity directed toward enter- 
ing projects in the Science Fair starts 
early in the fall and continues through 
February or March of the following 
semester. But at this point, usually 
just after the District Science Fair, 
interest begins to wane, or is lost. The 
very interest in science that Science 
Fair activities have been kindling for 
several re-kindled 


months must be 


afresh the following fall. 


Another somewhat troubling aspect 
of Science Fair activities is that, while 
some students win and receive a great 
deal of recognition, others must lose. 
While it is true that the losers receive 
Certificates of Merit, and while it is 
also true that in life and in other areas 
of school competition there must be 
some who do not do as well as others, 
nevertheless, those students who have 
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worked for months on a Science Fair 
project and fail to win a prize tend 
to feel a keen sense of disappointment. 


A third consideration which occurs 
to me is that frequently we neglect to 
take advantage of the fact that students 
who enter Science Fair activities are a 
self-selected, highly motivated group. 
‘Taking into consideration the generally 
acknowledged 


value of special, ad- 


for very 


capable students, it would seem that in 


vanced, or “honor” classes 


allowing Science Fair activities to end 


with the District Science Fair as they 


do for most students, we are missing 
an excellent opportunity to provide ad- 
vanced teaching for those who have 
demonstrated the fact that they are 
eager and perhaps gifted in science. 


Science Seminars 
Could Fill the Gap 


Because of these three factors, I 
believe there is a need for an extension 
Activities. I should 


like to propose a plan for taking ad- 


of Science Fair 
vantage of what seems to me a prom- 
ising opportunity for improved science 
teaching. 


My proposal is to make available 
each year, in the Spring, to all students 
have succeeded in 


who entering a 
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Science Fair project at the district 
Science Fair level (whether or not the 
pupils have won), a special series of 
Science Seminars. So that each student 
would be helped to develop further 
interest and knowledge at his own 
level of ability, it would seem advisable 
to plan these seminars especially to 
meet the the 
groups of students participating in 
Fair 


interests of various 


Science activities. My proposal 
is then that there be five such seminars, 
each seminar consisting of three ses- 
sions, held in each school district each 


spring. 


Five Series 
Of Seminars Proposed 

There would be one series for ele- 
mentary school students, one series for 
high school general science and _biol- 
ogy students, a series for physics and 
electronics students, one for chemistry 
students, and one for mathematics 
students. The appropriate series for 
each student would be determined by 
the course or grade level of the student 
at the time he developed his project. 
For example, a student exhibiting a 
project in biology would attend the 
series of 


field of 


seminars or lectures in the 


biology. Elementary school 
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students would, in general, be restricted 
to attending the special series designed 
for them. student would be 
limited to attending only one of the 
series listed above. 


Each 


The seminars could take place each 
month in location in each 
school district. Each series would con- 


a central 


sist of three sessions, one in the month 
of April, one in May, and one in June. 
The hours for the seminars could be 
scheduled for from 1:00 to 3:15 p.m. 
to permit students to have lunch at 
their own schools before leaving to 
attend the 
leaders of 


sessions. Lecturers or 
could be 
chosen from among the teachers within 
each district on the basis of special 


the 


the seminars 


knowledge and interest in fields 


involved. 


Principles for Planning 


Science Seminars 


In order that the special values which 


seem to me inherent in this plan for 
science seminars be achieved it seems 
to me that four principles ought to be 
observed in planning such a program. 
First, only the district Science Fair 


entrants should be invited (or per- 
mitted ) to attend these special Science 
Seminars. Second, the lectures and dis- 
should be 


content-centered. Such special teaching 


cussions in each series 
situations as these offer a real oppor- 
tunity for some serious teaching. Stu- 
dents who have participated in one of 
the series should have received a 
thorough review of essentials plus a 
good insight into and introduction to 
the more advanced aspects of the par- 
ticular science or area of science with 
which the series is concerned. 

Third, a period of time should be 


planned during each session for a ques- 
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tion and answer period, open discus- 
sion, or a combination of these. If 
possible, this time should be at least 
thirty minutes. Fourth, and last, the 
method of presentation of science con- 
tent in the seminars should employ 
demonstration materials, laboratory 
equipment, and actual experiments to 
illustrate the matter under discussion. 
Wherever practical, the students them- 
selves should perform the actual 
experiments. 


In general, each series should be 
planned so as to lead the participants 
beyond the level of knowledge at which 
they are. It would seem that the most 
important quality of such special 
seminars would be that they would 
open up new horizons to the students, 
as well as integrate and solidify that 
which they already know. Consequently, 
I have worked out a general plan fer 
each series. 


Three Sessions 
In Each Seminar 


For the elementary school students, 
the first session might concern itself 
with a review of elementary school 
science concepts and an introduction 
to the more exacting kind of science 
which is to be his to learn in the high 
school. The second session might deal 
with new horizons in science — recent 
scientific developments which are of 
interest to students of this age. The 
final session could concern itself with 
opportunities in science, an explanation 
and definition of the various fields of 
scientific exploration, and an indication 
of the terrain yet to be discovered in 
these areas. 


For general science and biology stu- 
dents of high school level, a tentative 
plan for the series might consist of a 
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first session on fall biology (that is, 
those aspects of biology which are 
customarily dealt with in the fall 
semester at the high school level), a 
second session on spring biology, in- 
cluding an excursion into biological 
matters which usually make up the 
content of college courses in this field, 
and a final session on new horizons in 
biology, in which current problems and 
recent discoveries in the field are 
emphasized. 


The plans for the series set wp for 
physics students, that for chemistry 
students, and that for mathematics stu- 
dents might well follow in general the 
plans outlined above except, of course, 
that the content would be in the appro- 
priate field in each case. The focus in 
the first session would be on elemen- 
tary concepts in the field, in the second 
session on advanced concepts (within 
the high school range), and in the 
third session on college level material 
and new horizons in the field. 


What Science Seminars 
Could Accomplish 


If well-planned and properly execu- 
ted, such a series of Science Seminars 
as has been here outlined would offer 
a plan which each school district might 
well employ to accomplish a number of 
objectives which seem to me highly 
desirable of attainment. 

The seminars would provide a special 
distinction and reward for those stu- 
dents who had demonstrated enough 
interest and pertinacity to produce ex- 
hibits and projects worthy of showing 
at the district Science Fairs. Such a 
reward could offer strong motivation 
to science-minded students. 

Over and above their value as moti- 


vation and as a reward, the Science 
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Seminar series would afford a highly 
selected group of students the oppor- 
tunity to study and to learn in the field 
of their interest at a level far beyond 
the scope of the regular classroom 
curriculum. In addition, the Seminars 
would fill the gap and sustain interest 
in science during the part of the school 
year during which the magic moti- 
vation of the Science Fairs themselves 
is least effective. They would provide 
a means of continuing to develop and 
sustain a high level of interest in 
science and things scientific. 


Seminar Plan Offers 
A Real Opportunity 


One of the advantages of teaching 
or studying in a large school system 
such as Chicago’s is that due to its 
very size such a system is capable of 
offering opportunities and facilities of 
a kind and scope which many smaller 
systems cannot afford to students. The 
Science Seminars I have proposed here 
are potentially one such opportunity. 
In essence, my plan involves not an 
entirely new development, but an ex- 
tension in both length and depth of a 
plan which is now a vital and living 
science instruction in 


part of the 


Chicago schools, the Science Fairs. 


The outline I have sketched here is 
general and broad. I have attempted to 
indicate the reasons for and the values 
involved in the plan much more specif- 
ically than I have the nature of the 
seminars or the details of their ar- 
rangement. I believe that my plan, if 
adopted, could help Chicago to lead 
the way to a new method of providing 
stronger motivation and broader learn- 
ing for those students who have already 
the 


talented in the various fields of science. 


proven themselves to be most 
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The Summer Program 


of Remedial Instruction 


Last Year's Experiment 


In Reading and Arithmetic 


One of the inno- 
vations in the Chicago Public School 


most successful 
system has been the opening of special 
remedial classes in the summer schools. 
Indeed, so successful has the program 
been, and so wholehearted its accept- 
ance, that each summer sees a rapid 
expansion in the number of remedial 
centers and the number of pupils ac- 
commodated. 

In the 1958 Summer Remedial Pro- 
gram, more than 4,000 boys and girls 
for 
special help in reading or arithmetic. 


went to sixteen summer schools 
After an eight-week program, most re- 
turned to their home schools in Sep- 
tember improved in basic skills and 
with a new self-confidence because 
they felt better prepared for the work 
ahead. 

A similar program has been set up 
that 
teachers and principals might make the 
that program, 
an attempt will be made here to in- 


for this summer and, in order 


most effective use of 


dicate how these sessions operated in 
1958. 


How Pupils Were 

Selected for Attendance 
Early in June of 1958, principals 

were asked to recommend pupils in 
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grades six, seven, and eight who were 
below grade placement in reading or 
arithmetic, and were also two or more 
years below their mental age grade 
expectancy. From those lists, summer 
school principals and the remedial 
teachers selected about eighty pupils 


for each available teacher. 


In cases where home schools had not 
listed pupils in order of priority, the 
final selections were pupils who, on the 
basis of test scores submitted, were 
furthest below their mental age grade 
expectancies and therefore those who 
might profit most from the program. 

To provide a basis for grouping and 
also for later evaluation, each remedial 
teacher administered the Stanford 
Tests, 


teacher then reorganized his eighty 


Achievement Form L. Each 
pupils into four fairly homogeneous 
classes, with about twenty per group. 
for one-hour sessions 


Classes met 


daily, with the following as a typical 
program : 

Ist class: 8:15 9:15 a.m. 

2nd class: 9:20—10:20 a.m. 

3rd class: 10:45—11:45 a.m. 

4th class: 11:50—12:50 p.m. 
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Statistics mentioned in this article 
are based on the reports submitted by 
forty-five teachers who worked with 
more than 3500 pupils at sixteen dif- 
ferent schools. In one case eight teach- 
ers worked in one school; in most in- 
stances two or three teachers per build- 
ing worked on the remedial program. 
65% of the pupils were in reading 
classes while 35% were in the arith- 
metic program. 


Teachers Specially 
Trained for Work 


The teachers in the remedial pro- 
gram were all experienced adjustment 
teachers or specialists in remedial read- 
ing. In order that the program be well 
coordinated, they had met at the 
Board of Education offices in June, 


with the Director of the Bureau of 


Education Extension and with the 


Remedial Program Coordinator. The 
meeting proved valuable for advance 
planning, the exchange of ideas, and 


standardization of certain procedures. 


The teachers recognized that most 
students recommended for the remedial 
program had a long history of pre- 
vious failure in school subjects. There- 
fore they planned their initial lessons 
so that each pupil would experience 
immediate success. As the difficulty of 
the work was gradually increased, 
many of the boys and girls found that 
it was fun to meet the challenge. In a 
small-group situation that was relaxed 
and free from tension, they soon re- 


gained confidence in their ability to 


learn. They profited from the oppor- 


tunity to concentrate upon a single area 
of weakness without the distraction of 


other curricular learning. 
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Materials Adapted 
To Specific Needs 

A wide variety of materials was 
provided, including graded textbooks, 
workbooks, dictionaries, individualized 
units, and library books. Many teach- 
ers provided film strips, flannel boards, 
educational games, and manipulative 
aids. To help defray the cost of tests 
and work materials, pupils paid a $1.00 
fee. This was the only charge, since 
there was no registration fee for 
remedial pupils. 

Specific difficulties of pupils were 
diagnosed through interview techniques, 
oral work, 
Then 


teacher -made 
methods and materials were 
adapted for individual and small group 
instruction within each class of 20. To 
avoid boredom or fatigue, several kinds 
of materials were used during 


and tests. 


vach 
one-hour period. 

Reading classes worked on vocab- 
ulary, phonetic skills, word analysis, 
dictionary and study skills, and im- 
proved comprehension. Outside read- 
ing interest was encouraged through 


So often classroom teachers are heard 
to say, “If only Johnny and’! had time 
really to concentrate on his reading, he 
could be helped.” But in the curricular 
crush of the regular classroom, Johnny 
(and teacher) must pay attention to 
nearly a dozen subjects each week de- 
spite basic deficiencies in one or another 
skill area. Last year’s summer school pro- 
gram was organized to provide needed 
concentration upon a single area of de- 
ficiency for upper grade pupils retarded 
in arithmetic and reading. Miss Rosen- 
berg, principal of Lewis School and Sum- 
mer Remedial Coordinator reports on the 
organization of the program and its 
rather startling results. A continuation 
of the program is scheduled for this 
summer. 





current events and use of the local 
public library. 


Detailed Records 
Of Progress Kept 

The arithmetic program included re- 
teaching of whole numbers, fractions, 
decimals, measurement, percentage, and 
problem solving. Acquiring basic un- 
derstandings was emphasized before 
new processes were developed. Where 
drill was required, teachers varied the 
routine with games and puzzles, and 
other audio-visual aids. 


Self-checking procedures helped 


develop habits of accuracy. Progress 
charts and work record cards enabled 
children to measure their day-by-day 
improvements. After the fourth week 
and again at the end of the session, 
report forms were sent to parents to 


inform them of the child’s attendance, 
effort, and progress. 


At the close of the session, home 
schools received an individual report 
for each of their pupils, including the 
initial and final test scores and, in 
many cases, a list of materials mas- 
tered by each pupil to aid the schools 
in their follow-up work and to help in- 
sure retention of gains. A summary of 
test results was submitted to the cen- 
tral office for city-wide evaluation. 


Tests Indicate 
Important Gains 


Stanford Achievement Tests, Form 
M, were given in the final week. After 
seven weeks of intensive work, con- 
spicuous gains were noted for those 
pupils who were present for both 
initial and final testing. Gains of one 


TABLE I 


SUMMER REMEDIAL PROGRAM — 1958 
MEDIAN TEST SCORES AND MEDIAN GAINS* 


SCHOOL READING 


No. 
Pupils 


Median 
Score 
Test 1 


Median 
Score 
Test 2 
6.4 
§.7 
48 
5.6 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
$3 
6.0 
5.6 
6.1 
6.5 
6.2 
5.9 


76 
86 
134 
76 
81 
126 
143 
185 
150 
223 
92 
301 
88 
166 
48 


140 
ro ERAGE _||(2115) 5.7 


*Table above includes only those students 
tests of the summer session. 
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Median 
Gain 
(Years) 


ARITHMETIC 
Median Median Median 
Score Score Gain 
Test Test 2 (Years) 
1.2 : 5. 5 

4 

4 56 

3 54 : e 
51 ; 6.9 
105 6.1 
54 6.6 
41 6.1 
84 6.1 


No. 
Pupils 


= 





6.2 
6.3 
7.1 
7.3 
6.7 
6.3 


6.4 7 


52 
270 
35 
84 
21 
74 


Ninn de Uwan 


oo 


6 (1102) 


who were present for both initial and final 
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year or more were made by 621 pupils 
or 29 per cent of those in the reading 
program. Similar gains were made by 
369 or 33 per cent of those in the 
arithmetic program. 


Remarkable Progress 
For Slow Learners 

In contrast to the normal gain of 
two months expected of an average 
learner, the gains made by 83 per cent 
of the pupils in this two-month sum- 
mer session may be considered appre- 
ciable, since most of the pupils in the 
program were slow learners who gener- 
ally do not make even normal progress. 

Schools reported individual gains of 
as high as four years in reading and 
four years and two months in arith- 
metic. On the other hand, as measured 
by individual test scores, no measurable 
gain was made by 17 per cent of those 
in the reading program and by 14 per 
cent of those in the arithmetic program. 
for all reading 
classes was six months while that for 


The median gain 
5 


the arithmetic classes was seven months. 
As indicated in Table I, the greatest 
median gain for any school was one 
year three months (in arithmetic) ; the 
lowest median gain for a school being 
three months (one in arithmetic, one 
in reading). 

The absence of IO or M.A.G. E. 
scores for 1 number of pupils, how- 
ever, places obvious limitations on the 
interpretation of the results, and no 
sweeping generalizations are intended 
on the basis of the data. Nevertheless, 
test scores do not tell the whole story. 


One of the outstanding features of the 
program was the enthusiasm of both 
teachers and pupils. 


Many were the children who de- 
veloped a new self-confidence — an 
awareness that “I can do it!” The 
regular attendance, the low rate of 
drop-outs, and requests by children to 
put in “overtime” were evidences oi 
high morale. The final stamp of ap- 
proval came at the opening of the 
regular school year, when home schools 
commented favorably on progress 
made. 


1959 Session Will 
Follow Similar Pattern 


All elementary schools are faced 


with the problem of helping 


who are achieving below their 


pupils 
capac- 


ity. The 1959 summer remedial pro- 


gram will help to meet this problem. 
Through expert remedial instruction in 
a highly motivated situation, thousands 
of pupils can return to their home 
sciivols in September improved in read- 
ing or arithmetic. Furthermore, since 
these subjects are so basic to the entire 
elementary curriculum, pupils will be 
better prepared for success in all their 
school tasks. 

The Chicago Public Schools have 
long been leaders in providing for in- 
dividual differences. 
effort 


In their most re- 
cent individual 


needs, through the summer remedial 


to help meet 


program, they are making another im- 


portant contribution to educational 


progress. 


During the period 1954-1958, enrollment in Chicago’s summer 
elementary schools has risen from 3,623 to 7,966 pupils. Total summer 
school enrollment for the Chicago Public Schools has increased from 
21,792 to 47,713 in the same interval. 


— “Facts and Figures,” Chicago Public Schools 
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Homework Assignments 
In the High School 


Making the Homework Routine 


A Worthwhile Experience 


One of the most common topics of 
discussion among students at the high- 
school level is that of homework. Sur- 
veys of student opinion indicate that 
many of our young people feel they 
have to spend too much time outside 
of school studying and doing work of 
little interest and of little or no chal- 
lenge. 


Are we, as teachers, partly respon- 
sible for this prevailing attitude? What 
have we done, or what are we doing 
to create this false impression and -to 
give them this absurd notion? Let us 
ponder a bit and take stock. 


Study outside the classroom should 
be thought of by the adolescent as an 
important and necessary part of grow- 
ing up. He should be interested in the 
formation of habits which would make 
studying easier, more enjoyable, and 
more profitable. Home, library, and 
study room assignments are, or should 
be, designed to expand the effectiveness 
of the school inasmuch as the demands 
of modern education exceed the time 
available for the classroom training of 


most pupils. The extension of 


work 
beyond the classroom affords additional 
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opportunity for the mastery of subject 
matter and conserves teaching time. 


Homework Assignments 
Have Special Values 

As for homework assignments, per- 
haps even more important to the stu- 
dents are the values which are derived 
from assuming and meeting responsi- 
bilities, and from practice in working 
independently. The 
good habits, 


development of 
work which must be 
taught, is among the most valuable 
by-products of a good assignment 
program. 


A good homework assignment is 
interesting and challenging in nature 
and serves a definite purpose. It makes 
known to the student what is wanted, 
where it can be found, how it can be 
prepared and checked, and when it is to 
be done. It is a significant and meaning- 
ful segment of the course content. It 
should be considered as necessary prac- 
tice for developing certain skills and 
for really mastering and remembering 
what has been learned at school. It 
should be thought of as preparation for 
college where out-of-class study will be 
required. However, it should be re- 
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membered that homework should at 
best not represent more than twenty- 
five per cent of the work during each 
marking period. 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who said, 
“The best prize that life offers is the 
chance to work hard at work worth 
doing.” Teachers might do well to 
keep this in mind when making home- 
work assignments. 


Homework Assignments 
Are of Three Types 


As curriculum offerings vary in na- 
ture and are organized differently, 
types of homework assignments are 
bound to differ from subject to sub- 
ject. The three most common types 
are the daily assignment, usually over- 
night work embodying small segments 
wherein practice is desired; the short 
project, not assigned with regularity, 
but rather covering an important or 
significant phase of the course ; and the 
long project covering a major part of 
the course, but not the entire course. 

Each of the above kinds of assign- 
ments has worth, if appropriately used. 
An important part of planning any 
high school course involves taking into 
account the kinds and the amount of 
assignments that can be used to the 
greatest advantage and which will be 
most helpful to the learner. 


How to Make 
Good Assignments 

The techniques and practices of plan- 
ning and making homework assign- 
ments will, of course, vary according 
to the subject being taught, but some 
general principles and suggestions, if 
followed, are likely to increase the 
value and importance of homework 
assignments. 
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A first and most important principle 
of successful use of homework as- 
signments cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. Written work should not be 
assigned unless plans have been made 
for collection and grading of the papers 
on the date on which they are due. 
Promptness in grading and returning 
papers avoids confusion and danger of 
loss, and adds to the value and im- 
portance of the work in the eyes of the 
student. 


If students are to develop better at- 
titudes toward homework assignments, 
the better to profit by them, it is im- 
portant that each assignment be de- 
signed as a significant and meaningful 
part of the whole course. When making 
the should be 
definite and specific as to what is 
wanted, where to find it, how to pre- 
pare it, how to check it, and when to 
turn it in. 


assignments, teacher 


This can be accomplished 
by spending a few minutes at the be- 
ginning or at the very end of the class 
period in supervised study of the as- 
signment. During such supervised 
determine 


whether or not students have clearly 


study, it is possible to 


Studeni attitudes toward homework 
are, in the experience of many teachers, 
strongly influenced by the amount and 
kinds of homework assignments and by 
student recognition or lack of recogni- 
tion of the purposefulness and importance 
of the assignments. Harry F. Yates and 
Birdie Ehrenwerth, principal and lan- 
guage department chairman respectively 
at Lindblom High School, offer some sug- 
gestions which should help high school 
teachers when planning homework as- 
signments and insure that students derive 
maximum profit from performance of such 
assignments. 





understood the assignment and how 
to attack it. 

Student Attitudes 

Are Important 


It is not enough for the teacher him- 
self to be convinced of the significance 
and importance of each homework as- 


signment. Effort and time as necessary 
should be devoted to convincing the 
student in whatever way possible that 


the assignment is both purposeful and 
important. Only when the student is 
convinced of this is he likely to apply 
himself to the task with interest. 
There are ways in which the teacher 
can help assure that the student is not 
overwhelmed or confused by assign- 
ments. Assignments made at the be- 
ginning of the semester should be sim- 
ple and short. As the term advances, 


assignments should become progres- 
sively more difficult and challenging, 
but should always remain within the 
ability of the student to accomplish. 
Work assignments should be posted 


publicly whenever possible so that stu- 
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dents may refer to the netice sub- 
sequent to the time of the initial 
assignment. Finally, when an assign- 
ment is to be done over a somewhat 
lengthy period of time, it is important 
to check on each student’s progress 
from time to time. 


Homework Should Be 
Ready When Due 


The problems of handling and re- 
cording grades for large numbers of 
papers can frequently overwhelm the 
conscientious teacher unless certain ex- 
tremely important principles are fol- 
lowed. It is probably best to refuse to 
accept homework papers of the daily 
assignment variety if they are turned 
in late, unless a valid reason for the 
delay is given. Late daily assignments 
are frequently much less valuable to 
the student than those completed on 
time. Ideally, daily assignments should 
have a clear position in relation to the 
class work on the day assigned and the 
work on the day on which they are 
collected and graded. Some firmness 
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in insisting on the work’s being sub- 
mitted on time both insures the stu- 
dent of meaningful practice when he 
needs tt the teacher to 
schedule and carry out his own work 
without devoting attention to single 


and allows 


papers of an assignment which has 
already been completed. 


In this connection, it is of great im- 
portance that the teacher adopt and 
make clearly known to the students a 
consistent practice governing require- 
ments for making up work missed 
because of unavoidable circumstances. 


If homework is to be of real value 
to the student, it should be of such a 
nature that it requires him to do it 
himself, without copying and without 
an undue amount of help from other 
students or his parents. To insure that 
this take place, problems for at least 
some homework assignments should be 
of such an individual character that 
copying is out of the question and 
that possibility of securing help from 
parents and others is minimized. 


Poor Performance 
Can Have Many Causes 
When 


homework assignments or when they 


students do not perform 
perform them poorly, hastily, inade- 
quately, or incorrectly, it is wise for 
the teacher to inquire into the causes 
for this failure of performance. If it 
is found that failure is due to poor 
work techniques and habits because 
students have not previously learned 
how to study as well as what to study 
and how to budget time, the remedy is 
to allot some time to direct and sus- 
tained teaching of study skills and 
habits while continuing to make mean- 


ingful assignments. 
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Sometimes students live under un- 
fortunate home conditions for which 
they are not responsible and about 
which they can do little. Again, a par- 
ticular student may lack sufficient time 
to do homework assignments because 
of part time employment for which an 
economic need may dictate the neces- 
sity. Sometimes accompanying either 
or both of the above two conditions is 
the problem of the maladjusted or un- 
derdeveloped personality which is per- 
haps chronic, but often attributable to 
temporary developmental stresses or 
immediate environmental disturbances. 

When conditions such as these exist, 
it is unlikely success in school will be 
achieved until the difficulties are re- 
solved and overcome. Analysis and 
counseling by the intelligent teacher 
is certainly in order here. Referral 
to adjustment service is indicated in 
aggravated cases. 


Sometimes the Teacher 
Is at Fault 


There is another class of deterrents 
to effective performance of homework 
assignments with which the teacher can 
deal more directly. If the inability to 
do the work is due to the improper or 
inadequate assignment of the work, or 
the fact that the ground work for the 
task has not been properly laid in 
the classroom, the solution is obvious 
Sometimes assignments place too great 
demands upon students who are men 
tally or emotionally immature. Some 


times sources of information are un- 


available. Collection of materials, plan 


ning and checking on library facilities, 
and arrangement for use of community 
resources are responsibilities of the 
teacher. 





Some students who seem on every 
count capable of doing homework as- 
signments will still fail to perform 
adequately. In such cases the cause is 
frequently that the student is spending 
too much time on extracurricular ac- 
tivities or that special activities such as 
assemblies, field trips, guided tours, 
contests, and tournaments interfere 
with his time for study. 


the 


Here again, 


teacher should probably confer 
with the student and offer counsel and 
guidance aimed at making him see that 
he is making an unwise allotment of 


his time and energy. 


Efficient Handling of Papers 
Speeds Classroom Work 

A final note which perhaps is un- 
necessary for experienced teachers but 
teachers 
might profit is that it is generally best 


from which inexperienced 
to establish a uniform system for the 
Stu- 


dents get to know what is wanted in 


collection of homework papers. 
any class they are in. Establishing 
such a routine at the very beginning 
of each semester avoids the problems 
of noise, confusion, and wasted time 
which accompany random or ill-planned 
methods of handling this simple matter. 

A good way to handle the matter 
of collection is to have the last student 
in each row hand his paper forward, 


each pupil placing his paper on top as 
they are passed to the front. The first 
student in the row at the window col- 
lects across the rows, placing his row 
on top and each row underneath as he 
passes across the room. The procedure 
is swift. It necessitates only one stu- 
dent’s leaving his seat. Further, if 
students are seated alphabetically, it 
prepares the homework to be graded in 
conformity with the teacher’s class list. 


Student Attitudes 
Can Be Changed 


Making the planning, assignment, 
and handling of homework assignments 
meaningful and consistent in the ways 
suggested above can go far toward 
changing student attitudes toward 
homework. It is highly unlikely that any 
combination of techniques or teacher 
attitudes will ever succeed in making 
all homework assignments pleasant for 
all students. Students and our society 
being what they are, some of the types 
of student described above will always 
be with us. Nevertheless, careful, 
thoughtful application of the techniques 
and principles described in this article 
will do much to change student atti- 
tudes and to insure that full value is 
received from the time and work ex- 


pended by both the teacher and student. 


Americanism implies loyalty to the Founding Fathers, but the highest 
loyalty consists in meeting the issues of our generation with the same 
intelligence and sense of responsibility with which they met the issues 
of their generation. 


— Glenn Frank 
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Public Schools Must Teach 
Ethics But Not Religion 


Religious Orientation Deemed 
Impossible in America 


“The Need for Religious Orientation 
in Public Schools,” as expounded by 
Dr. Edward H. Stullken in the October 
issue of the Chicago Schools Journal, 
raises a proper and important issue in 
education. However, is it religion or 
Religion that Dr. Stullken advocates ? 

His group, the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago, a Protestant organi- 
zation, calls for nonsectarian religious 
activity in the public schools and then 
proceeds to define this activity in 
The Feder- 
ation refers to the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition as the primary religious herit- 


Protestant terminology. 


age of the American people and defines 
spiritual values as deriving only from 
the ultimate sanction of God. 
However, Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary defines religion, in part, 
thusly: “1. The service and adoration 
of God or a god as expressed in forms 


2 


of worship. 2. One of the systems of 


faith and worship. . . . 4. Devotion or 
... There 
are more definitions of religion than 


fidelity ; conscientiousness. . 


there are churches on earth. 


Religion Should Aid 
Not Control Schools 


It is obvious that there has been a 
drift in public education toward a mere 
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technical instruction in skills, a gather- 
ing of facts for the sake of facts, and 
a growing commercialization and ste- 
rility in curriculum. Such change has 
While much 
the 
general attitudes and atmosphere of 
mid-twentieth century society, there is 


been labeled secularism. 


of this trend is a reflection of 


no excuse for the public schools to 
shirk their responsibility to combat 
these very dangerous and essentially 
destructive attitudes. For the most part 
the schools are doing their best to rise 
to the challenge. 


It is the function of the public 
schools in a democracy to educate its 
future citizens as democratic, thinking, 
and loving human beings. It should be 


This article is yet another “reply” to 
an October article calling for a religious 
orientation in the public schools. Like two 
previous replies it expressed grave doubts 
concerning the feasibility of such a pro- 
gram. With this article, the Journal will 
call a halt to further discussion on the 
question of religion in the schools unless 
a manuscript detailing methods of imple- 
menting a religious orientation is forth- 
coming. Mrs. Revere is an active member 
of the Monroe School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 





the function of the religious institu- 
tions, in that free world wherein they 
flourish, to act as watch-dogs to guard 
the spirit of free inquiry and intel- 
lectual curiosity which will produce 
such citizens. With this in mind, the 
churches certainly should increase their 
interest in public education.— in order 
to promote good public education. 
Every effort should be made to con- 
tinue and expand the teaching of moral 
and ethical values in all areas of life - 
in public schools, homes, even in en- 
tertainment. 


This country was founded by reli- 
gious men of high ideals, seeking to 
incorporate into a political state the 
great virtues and ethics which all 
religions teach and all good men should 
practice. Obviously the public schools 
of such a state are obligated to incul- 
cate into its citizens those essentially 
religious values embodied in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Con- 


stitution of the United States. 


Schools Can Teach 


Values Without Religion 


A return to the “American Dream” 
as an underlying directive in all teach- 
ing would profit this nation beyond 
and would raise no 
Let 


proud of 


measure contro- 


versy. American children become 
their citizenship; let them 
recognize their responsibilities as citi- 
zens; let them feel obliged to live up 
to the ideals and spiritual values of 
their predecessors. These goals embody 
a “religious orientation” that will dis- 
affect no one. 

It is questionable whether the teach- 
ers in a public school, already burdened 
with an up-hill fight to maintain in- 
tegrity in teaching, can or should be 
expected to instill in the students a 
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“non-sectarian” reverence for God, or 
to present to them a “non-sectarian” 
form of worship. 


There are so many forms of reli- 
gious practice, each precious to those 
who practice it; and so many private 
interpretations of the meaning of God, 
that any man’s meat is bound to be 
some man’s poison. No teacher is truly 
qualified to instruct a roomful of dif- 
ferently oriented children in the “fun- 
damental principle of religious faith 
in God.” The teacher, under the cir- 
cumstances, is more likely than not to 
fall into the trap of teaching his own 
beliefs in a watered-down version 
which can only do more harm than 


good. 


Religion Best Taught 
In Home and Church 


The whole attempt to teach “non- 
sectarian religion” can arouse acri- 
monious debate to no good end. The 
teaching that “God is the ultimate sanc- 
tion for moral and spiritual values” is 
certain to cause controversy. There are 
too many sincere and ethical people 
who seriously question the validity of 
such teaching. 

Religious concepts should properly 
be taught in a church of the parent’s 
choice, and in the home. Many people 
believe that religion is better practiced 
in the living of a good life than in 
formal worship. Our schools cannot be 
public schools if doubt is raised in the 
classroom as to the validity of such a 
The first the 
Constitution makes it quite clear that 


belief. amendment to 
the teaching of religious faith in God 
is a private and not a public duty. 
The very diversity of American 
religious life makes it imperative that 
the training of the young in the public 
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schools emphasize those unifying moral 
and ethical values by which all children 
of man can live. No good can come of 
pointing up theological concepts that 
tend to be divisive. 


“Released Time” Viewed 
As Divisive and Illegal 


In view of the need for cooperation 
and a sense of unity among the chil- 
dren of today, the problem of “released 
time” for religious instruction needs 
review. This program has served to 
emphasize differences between one 
group of youngster and another. It has 
generally been disruptive to the school 
for one hour each week and, in a sense, 
has provided a means for churches to 
exploit the school system for their own 
uses. There is also a tendency towards 
increased “cooperation between schools 
churches” for church-sponsored 
affairs which is a violation of the spirit 


and 


of the First Amendment. 


It was the Protestant churches that 
gave birth to the public school system. 
They nurtured it and supported it. But, 
as a poet says, “We are the bow from 
which the arrow springs.” Just as 
parents cannot own their children and 
must eventually leave them to flourish 
or fall on their own, so the church 
groups cannot exercise a proprietary 
right upon the schools or use the public 
educational system for their own end. 
Children do not have a debt to repay 
their parents for being born; nor do 
the public schools have an obligation 
to recognize any precept of the Pro- 
Dr. Stullken’s 


testant Churches as 


article implies. 
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Public Schools Are 
No Danger to Religion 


In the final analysis, as the found- 
ing fathers and the nineteenth century 
churches recognized, religious freedom 
cannot flourish unless education flour- 
ishes. Our children must learn to 
think, if democracy is to prosper. This 
involves questioning, doubting, defining 
and redefining. While the schools may 
the back- 


ground of all religions in relation to 


very well teach historical 
the growth and development of civili- 
zation and the growth of our ideals 
and moral values, they must not try 
to give answers on questions of faith 


and belief. 


Our schools should try to instill in 
our children ethical values, a profound 
respect for the religious beliefs of 
others, a sense of responsibility toward 
their fellow man, and a proper attitude 


toward life itself. 


In the words of Dr. L. P. Jack, let 
us “in arithmetic, teach honesty; in 
history, the appreciation of the value 
of the past; in biology, the mystery of 
life and growth; in human relations, 
love and understanding and freedom 
and hope and faith; and in art, beauty 
in form and expression.” 


If we can continue to have this kind 
of inspired teaching — we have a great 
deal of it already — then our schools, 


our children, and our nation cannot 


help but thrive and flourish ’til we have 
solved the problems of man. 





The Library as Motivation 


For Language Arts Activities 


Speaking and Writing Activities 
Related to Library Reading 


At the 
during the past year, added emphasis 
has the the 
school library can play in achieving 


sryant Elementary School 


been placed upon role 
such language arts objectives as good 
listening, retention of what is 


summarizing orally, and 


read, 
- above all 

encouraging children to acquire the 
habit of reading for pleasure. 

The school is going through a period 
of rapid growth and many of its .new 
pupils have entered an urban environ- 
ment for the first time. The need of 
these children, in particular, for en- 
riched language experiences is readily 
apparent. To meet this need consider- 
able experimentation has taken place. 
It is the of this article to 
sketch briefly some of the activities 


purpose 


which appeared to have been successful. 

All children at Bryant are fortunate 
to have a library period extending in 
length from 30 minutes in the kinder- 
garten, first, and second grades to 45 
minutes in the upper grades. Kinder- 
garten, first, and second grades are 
serviced by a mobile library unit which 
comes to their classrooms once a week. 
The traveling library consists of a 
“grocery” cart filled with picture books 


of assorted sizes and colors, about 50 
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in all, carefully selected for individual 
rooms. 


How Primary Library 
Periods Operate 

The children in each classroom ap- 
point two librarians to care for the 
books and handle distribution. Twenty 
minutes of the class period is spent 
enjoying the picture books and “read- 
ing.”” The last ten minutes are spent 
by having those children that desire to 
do so bring their book to the front of 
the room and discuss their “pictures” 
with the the 


and “reading” rest of 


group. 


Late in the semester one full day 
is devoted to language and art acti- 
vities related to the primary grade 
library program. The pupils discuss 

Capitalizing on the popularity of the 
library period with children, the author 
of this article and her fellow teachers 
used it as a focus for a wide variety of 
language activities needed by the pupils 
of their school. These activities were worth- 
while both as experiences in oral and 
written composition (and art) and as 
means of building the habit of reading 
for pleasure. Miss Palucci is teacher- 
librarian at Bryant Elementary School. 
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some of the books which have been 
read. Paper, crayons, and paints are 
distributed. The children’s interpreta- 
tions of books are put on paper. As 
an added incentive, they are told that 
their art work will be placed in the 
library and on the bulletin boards so 
that children can learn 
the books. Some excellent pictures por- 
Mitten “The 


“Snow and 


other about 


Lewis,” 
White,” 


3rothers”’ 


traying “One 
Three Bears,” 
have since 


adorned the library. Even the check- 


“Five Chinese 


out desk has been made into an art 
corner. 


Using Filmstrips 


For Language Practice 

Both primary and intermediate 
grades have made extensive use of the 
500 filmstrips in the library collection. 
books 


most of the pupils in a class were used 


Filmstrips based on read by 
during various room library periods as 
a means of providing experience in 
retention and oral summarizing. In the 
lower grades the basic narration was 
done by the teacher with “assistance”’ 
from the children. In the fourth and 
fifth grades one child at a time told 
portions of a story as pictures appeared 


on the screen. 

Recently, several books were shown 
on a shadow puppet theatre screen. 
After being shown how to work the 
puppets the primary and intermediate 


pup- 


pet stories.”” This was an excellent de- 


grade children took turns telling “ 


vice since a good deal of a story must 
be recalled in order to portray various 
parts. 

As one project in good listening, 
books 


later called upon to dramatize the story 


were read aloud and children 
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from what they had heard. Occasion- 
ally the last ten minutes of the library 
period were devoted to children’s tell- 
ing the class stories which their parents 
or brothers and sisters had told them 
at home. Children also brought books 
from home and talked about them be- 
fore their classmates. 


Children Visit 
Neighborhood Library 


Arrangements were made 130 
fourth and fifth grade children to take 
a trip to the Douglas Park Library. 


Prior to the trip it was requested that 


for 


the library mail applications for public 
library cards. The pupils brought the 
completed applications to the branch 
library and cards were issued that day. 
Some pupils withdrew books the same 
morning. A talk given by the librarian 
did much to stimulate interest in the 


reading of books. 


For those children who did not have 
the opportunity to come to the library 
additional applications were brought 
back to the school, and one class period 
was devoted to preparation of these 
The applications were collected and 
sent to the branch library. Very soon 
afterwards library cards were returned 
The effectiveness of this project was 
shown on the next open house night 
when many parents requested library 
applications so that they would be able 
to make a selection of books for their 
own home reading when they took the 
children to the library. 

Che 
of the most effective projects 
Know You” 


general theme: we 


Sook Fair Assembly was one 
The 
“Getting to was 
the 


wanted to get to know books better. 


song 


utilized for 


Words were changed to fit the setting. 
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Program of Local 
Book Fair Assembly 
For the “Getting to Know You” 
theme it was decided that a 3B group 
of children would approach from the 
rear of the assembly hall and come 
down the three separate aisles in their 
costumes. In this manner all children 
in the assembly were able to view the 
two 
eleven- by eighteen-inch sheets of 
manila the 
had sketches 


costumes, which consisted of 
children 
of their 
favorite books in crayon or paint, or 


paper on which 


either drawn 
had cut out from construction paper 
and pasted on the manila paper illus- 
trations for the books. were 
attached to string and put over their 


These 
of a real 
The title of each book 
to 


heads to give the effect 
costume. was 


clearly legible members of the 


audience. 


The fourth grade presented “Cinder- 
ella’’ in costumed pantomine while the 
librariat the story. A_ skit 
based on the book Chester, the Pony 
was done by two fifth grade girls who 


narrated 


were inside a large horse which gave 
the appearance of a real walking and 
galloping horse. 

\ first told 


Johnny Pancake, while another fourth 


grader the story of 


with the 
words changed to fit the reading of 


grade group sang “Smiles” 


books: “There are books that make us 


happy ...’. These children had pre- 
pared special “Book Hats” fashioned 
of construction paper with book jackets 
stapled to them. Over one thousand 
pupils saw the assembly. 


Language Activities 
Related to Reading 


As a culmination of the school “Book 
Fair” a group of the older children 
was taken to the Museum of Science 
and Industry Book Fair. There they 
viewed a very delightful play, met and 
talked with some of the illustrators, 
and made a list of those books which 
they would like to have. 


To provide motivated writing expe- 
rience, all the 


above 


various activities de- 


scribed were “written up” as 
stories for the school newspaper. Their 
publication also served to place added 
emphasis on reading and the library 


program. 

Needless to say, the language activ- 
ities engaged in by the children were 
not unusual ones: most schools engage 
in them in one form or another every 
week. In our case, however, they were 
centered around “free” reading, around 
what we hope were pleasant and some- 
what informal reading situations. In 
addition to providing needed experi- 
ence in reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening, we 


hope they 


the youngsters to think of reading as 


encouraged 


an enjoyable and rewarding endeavor. 


There are books which take rank in our life with our parents and 
lovers and passionate experiences. 


— Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Tips for Teachers 


® Clubs in Lower Grades 
® Studying Adult Magazines 


Primary School Finds 
Club Time Profitable 


Educators have frequently pointed 
out the advantages of club activities 
for an elementary school ; however, the 
benefits of this extra-curricular activity 
have generally been thought to center 
in the intermediate and upper grades. 
We have thought differently at the 
William Green School. 

Allowing for the more sophisticated 
behavior of youngsters nowadays and 
being aware of their constant exposure 
to learning activities of one kind or 
another over television, we decided to 
institute a club program at our school 
last year. Inasmuch as we are a pri- 
mary school, extending only through 
the 3rd grade, this meant a program 
encompassing the first through third 
reasons of 
did 


kindergarten children. 


graders. For expediency 


and include 


timing we not our 

At a faculty meeting we discussed 
the benefits inherent in a club activity 
program and decided to determine if 
we could attain some of these objec- 
tives. Since we do not have an audi- 
torium, and thus do not have assem- 
felt that 


would be especially useful as a means 


blies, we such a program 
of bringing together the children of 
the different levels in a common project. 

Each teacher selected a club area of 
her own choosing. Ordinarily it was 
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one coinciding with her special forte. 
list included Junior 
Scientists, Hobbies, Creative Dramatics, 
Folk Dancing, Puzzleland, Artists’ 
Guild, Poetry, 
Junior Citizens’ Council. 


The original 


Music Appreciation, 


Some of these have since been modi- 
fied: The Poetry Club has changed 
into a Glee Club, and the Junior Coun- 
cil into a Know Your America group; 
but in general the clubs have remained 
the same through the present time. 
Except in one or two instances, every 
club is open to all grade levels. At the 
beginning of the semester, each child 
is given a sheet listing all the clubs. 
He takes this lst, 


2nd, and 3rd choices after consulting 


home and makes 


with his parents. 
All sheets are collected and assign- 
ments to clubs are made on the basis 


of the 


course 


pupil’s first preference. Of 


some activity may be more 


popular than another and so second 
choices or even third choices are taken 
account in order 


into generally to 


equalize club sizes. 


In some cases, circumstances may 


require that not all club sizes should 
be equal. For example, we try to main 
tain a figure of 24 to 30 for our Folk 
Dancing group; otherwise the task of 
teaching the steps becomes too prodi 
gious. Our Spanish Club is limited 
to about and this 


twenty students, 
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semester is open only to those who 
have had this club before. Ordinarily, 
when there is too great a demand for 
one club, preference is given to those 
who have not had this particular 
activity before. 

We 


time on Friday afternoons from 2:20 


feel that scheduling the club 


until 3:05 has worked out very well. 
Teachers have enjoyed working in an 
area of particular interest to them and 
having interested pupils participating 
in one of their specialties. It is a change 
of pace which, by the time Friday 
comes, is especially welcomed. 
Children of different levels have an 
opportunity to associate on common 
ground with unified objectives. There 
the 


in an 


the chance for otherwise 


1S also 


“poor” student to excel 


extra- 


curricular area. Thereby he may 


strengthen his self-confidence and 
prestige among his fellow pupils. 

We have been very pleased with the 
results and consider club time a regular 
part of the curriculum at Green School. 
Last fall, we made a tape-recording of 
the various club activities in action and 
the tape was played over Station 
WSEL-FM on its “Chicago Speaks” 
weekly program. Thus parents of our 
school community gained an appre- 
ciation of what we were attempting to 
do. They are lavish in their praise of 
our club program. In Spring the Folk 
Dance group put on a dance festival 
in the school playground before an 
audience consisting of all the pupils 
and a great number of parents. 

\t this year’s festival all clubs will 
participate to some degree in the plan- 
ning and the performance of the pro- 
gram. 

Thus, one may say, from little clubs 
big festivals grow. In 


any case, we 
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feel that we have called attention to 
another area wherein youngsters’ 
potentialities have been underestimated 
and where they can perform to a better 
realization of their abilities. 


NorMAN GLICK, PRINCIPAL 
GREEN SCHOOL 


Senior English Classes 
Gain from Magazine Study 


In an attempt to offer my accelerated 
senior English classes at Hyde Park 
High School a project that would chal- 
lenge their above-average abilities and, 
at the same time, be of future value 
to them as college students and as 
literate adults, | experimented with a 
magazine unit. The form I am cur- 
rently using (which is subject to 
change as methods of improving it 
become apparent) fulfills several ob- 
jectives : 

It places upon the student the re- 
sponsibility of planning his time to 
best advantage, for it is a long-range 
project. (A major factor in the poor 
adjustment so many students make to 
college is their inability to assume re- 
sponsibility for study and assignments 
that involve more than 
planning. ) 


day-to-day 


It introduces the student to the field 
of literary criticism, leading him to 
consider the function of the critic and 
to evaluate what appears on the printed 
page. 

It introduces the student to a type 
of magazine he might otherwise never 
become familiar with, thus opening up 


whole fields of 


new interest and 


thought. 


It teaches him to analyze expository 
writing, to ask such fundamental ques- 
tions as “What is this author trying 
to say?” “What method does he use to 


present his argument?” “Does he suc- 


ceed in his objective?” (Expository 
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writing in these magazines is of the 
same calibre the student is expected 
to be able to understand in college, 
although too often he has never been 
taught the techniques necessary to do 
so successfully.) 


It teaches the student to organize a 
mass of data in a clear, yet interesting 
way. 

Most important of all, it introduces 
the student to the ideas of some of the 
greatest thinkers of our time, arousing 
in him an eagerness for further knowl- 
edge and understanding. 


The assignment that fulfills all of 
the above objectives is a fifteen week 
project based on the study of the fol- 
lowing magazines: Harper's, Saturday 
Atlantic, Time, and New 
Yorker. The assignment calls for three 


Review, 


types of report to be made on each of 
On the day the 
is presented, the student is 


the five magazines. 
project 
given a fifteen week schedule which 
indicates the type of report required 
on each of fifteen Mondays. The order 
in which the magazines are studied is 
optional. All reports are submitted in 
a folder which is returned to the stu- 


dent with his corrected report every 
week. As each report is added to the 
folder, the improvement, or lack of it, 
becomes obvious to both 


student and 
teacher. 

The three types of report follow: 

1. An 


magazine. This assignment involves the 


analysis of an entire issue of a 


organization of facts in a logical, yet 


original, way, so that the report be 


comes more than a mere listing of 


titles. 


An analysis of a substantial book re- 
view. This assignment involves develop- 
ment of criteria for evaluating literary 
criticism. Such matters as the purpose 
and methods of the literary critic must 
be discussed so that the student has a 
basis for his judgment of the success or 
failure of the review he is analyzing. 


An analysis of a substantial expository 
article. The student must be taught to 
establish the purpose of the article, to 
determine the method used (by iden- 
tifying the parts, key words, 
changes in ideas, etc.), and to decide 
whether the author 
objective. 


main 


succeeded in his 


Usually the first report submitted in 
each category leaves much to be de- 
sired. No matter how much classroom 
instruction has preceded the writing of 
the report, it is not until the student 
actually attempts to put his analysis 
down on paper and sees the corrections 
made by the teacher that he really 
begins to understand what is required. 
The improvement in each succeeding 
report is gratifying, as is the genuine 
appreciation and enjoyment by most 
of the students of this new experience 
with “difficult” material. 

For this project to be “enriching,” 
each report must be carefully corrected 
and commented on by the instructor. 
Comments about the thoughts of the 
student are particularly valued and are 
often the basis for further stimulating 
discussion between teacher and student. 


Most of the students with whom I 
have used this project have felt well 
rewarded for the hard work involved. 
| have felt just as rewarded for the 
time-consuming task of evaluating 
these weekly reports 

BERNICE COHEN 
Hype Park HicH SCHOOL 
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News in Education 


Ford Foundation Grants 
For Teacher Education 


effort to overcome what it 
considers to be weaknesses in teacher 
education, the Ford Foundation has 
given grants totaling $9,161,210 to nine 
institutions of higher education. 


In an 


According to Henry T. Heald, presi- 
dent, the grants will be used to sup- 
port four emerging trends in teacher 
education. These are: 

1. More general and liberal education 
for future teachers. 


2. Establishment of a direct relationship 


between public school systems and teacher- 
training colleges, one similar to that exist- 
ing between medical schools and hospitals. 
3. Development and use of new teaching 
techniques. 
4. Improved 
teacher 


long-range financing of 
education, including payment of 
teacher-trainees by school systems. 
Institutions sharing these grants are 
Barnard College, 
University of 
versity, George 


srown University, 
Duke Uni- 
Peabody College of 
Teachers, Claremont Graduate School, 
Stanford University, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the University of Wisconsin. 


Chicago, 


At the same time, the Foundation 
announced grants for other projects. 
$2,282,800 for a con- 
tinuation of the National Program in 


These include 
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the Use of Television in the Public 
Schools ; $245,000 to continue the Hag- 
erstown, Maryland, Educational Tele- 
vision experiments ; and $5,000,000 as 
a terminal grant to the National Edu- 
cation Television and Radio Center 
which moved recently from Ann Arbor, 
Michigan to New York City. 


Television Series on 
Exceptional Children 

The Department of Special Educa- 
tion and the Division of Radio and 
Television of the Chicago Board of 
Education call attention to a new series 
of special education programs, “The 
Exceptional Child,” currently sched- 
uled on Channel 11, WTTW. 

Intended for adult audiences, these 
half-hour programs are designed to 
promote a better understanding of the 
exceptional child and the problems he 
faces. It is hoped they will prove help- 
ful to parents and other interested 
adults involved in preparing hand- 
icapped children for a life of achieve- 
ment and happiness. 

In each program the child is shown 
in relationship to the home, the school, 
and the community. Programs for May 
through July are listed below. Tele- 
casts are scheduled twice daily at 3 
and 9 p.m., on the days indicated. 
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May 1, “Mentally Retarded — Train- 
able”; May 8, “The Visually-Handicapped 
Child: the Partially Sighted”; May 15, 
“The Visually-Handicapped Child: The 
Blind”; May 22, “The Auditorially-Hand- 
icapped Child: The Deaf”; May 29, “The 
Crippled Child”; June 5, “The Cerebral 
Palsied Child”; June 12, “Chronic Medical 
Disorders” ; June 19, “The Epileptic Child” ; 
June 26, “The Speech-Handicapped Child 

Physical Disabilities”; July 3, “The 
Speech- Handicapped Child — Articulation 
Difficulties”; July 10, “The Socially-Mal- 
adjusted Child”; and July 17, “The 
Community and the Exceptional Child.” 


Complete program data is available 
upon request from WTTW—Channel 
11, 1761 East Museum Drive, Chicago. 


Wilson Junior College 
Engineering Program 

In response to numerous inquiries 
and overall concern regarding the role 
of the Chicago City Junior College in 
the fields of science and engineering, 
the Woodrow Wilson Branch has re- 


instituted its modified curricula for 


engineering students. On successfully 


completing the various provisions for 
this program, a student can graduate 
and enter local engineering institutes 
and “universities with 
standing. 


full junior 


The curriculum followed by a stu- 
dent at Wilson will vary according to 
two criteria: 1. The particular engi- 
neering school at which he intends to 
complete his work. 2. The specialty 
of his choice, as mechanical, chemical, 
electrical engineering, or other engi- 
neering fields. 

Provisions have been made to attend 
to two areas of difficulty. Studies have 
shown that students are vague 
or misinformed of the nature and pur- 


many 


pose of the engineering programs. To 
rectify this, special counselors will be 
available to all interested students. 
Further, many able students enter col- 
lege with minor deficiencies in their 
high-school work. The Wilson Junior 
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College has made available special re- 
medial courses through which these 
deficiencies can be corrected. 

The Engineering Program is avail- 
able on both a day and evening basis. 
A special pamphlet presenting the 
program to high-school students has 
been prepared for distribution. Mimeo- 
graphed forms outlining the program 
in detail are to be made available to 


interested high-school 


teachers and 


counselors. 

This renewed program is directed 
primarily at those able students who, 
due to financial or other reasons, can- 
not begin college at the various engi- 
neering schools in the Chicago area. 
Administrators and counselors work- 
ing in this program area solicit par- 
ticularly the attention of the high school 
science and mathematics teacher. 

Full information may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. James E. Skipper, 
Wilson Junior College, 6800 S. Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago 21. 


Student Loans 
For Teacher Trainees 


The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 allocated nearly $300,000,- 
000 to provide assistance for institu- 
tions of higher learning in the es- 
tablishment of low-interest, long-term 
student loan funds over the next four 
years. Additional funds will be au- 
thorized for the four years after 1962 
to enable students receiving loans prior 
to July 1, 1962 to complete their edu- 
cation. Both Chicago Teachers College 
and the Chicago City Junior College, 
as well as most other local colleges, 
have been granted funds under the 
program. 
counselors, teachers, and 
interested individuals in their 
understanding of the basic provisions 


To assist 


other 


of the law, a digest of its most signif 
icant and applicable features follow: 
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How can a student qualify for a loan? 
Special consideration for loans will be 
given to students with superior academic 
backgrounds who express a desire to teach 
in elementary or secondary schools and to 
students whose academic backgrounds in- 
dicate a superior capacity or preparation 
in science, mathematics, engineering, or a 
modern foreign language. 

The student must be enrolled or have 
been accepted for enrollment as a full-time 
student in an institution of higher educa- 
tion. He must, in the opinion of that in- 
stitution, be capable of maintaining a good 
standing in the course of study. Likewise, 
he must be in need of the amount cof the 
loan in order to pursue the course of study 
at that institution. 


Where and when should he apply? If 
a student plans to apply for a loan, his 
application must be filed at the college or 
university where he is enrolled or has been 
accepted for enrollment. 


How much can he borrow? He may 
borrow up to $1,000 a year for a maximum 
of five years—a total of not more than 
$5,000. 

What about interest? The loan will bear 
interest at the rate of three per cent a year 
on the unpaid balance, beginning with the 
date on which the repayment is to begin. 


What are the terms for repayment? 
Repayment of the loan plus interest (in 
equal annual installments or graduated 
periodic installments to his college) begins 
one year after the student graduates or 
ceases to pursue a full-time course of 
study. 

He will be allowed ten years to repay. 
Of course he may pay up the loan in less 
time if he wishes. No repayments are re- 
quired during a period, not to exceed three 
years, in which he may be a member of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 
The period may also be extended for other 
good cause. Upon death or permanent and 
total disability, liability for repayment of 
the loan will be cancelled. 


What special provision is important to 
the prospective public school teacher? I, 
after he obtains his degree, he goes into 
teaching in a public elementary or second- 
ary public school, he may bave up to fifty 
per cent of the principal (plus interest) of 
the loan cancelled. This can be done at 
the rate of ten per cent a year, up to five 
years, for each complete academic year of 
full-time teaching service in a public ele- 
mentary or secondary school in any state 
or territory. 
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Full details on the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act can be 
obtained from Financial Aid Branch, 
Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Re-employment 
Of Emeritus Teachers 


In this era of teacher shortage 
heightened in recent years by increas- 
ing enrollments and teacher resigna- 
tions, the employment of emeritus 
teachers assumes a new significance 
in metropolitan school systems. The 


general superintendent of Chicago 
schools, through the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel, has 
again restated the general principles 
governing such employment locally. 


Chicago teachers who have reached 
the age of sixty-five or who will reach 
the retirement age of sixty-five on or 
before September 7, 1959, are eligible 
to apply for re-employment as full- 
time emeritus teachers. Such individ- 
uals should now call in person at Room 
624, Board of Examiners, 228 North 
La Salle Street, to apply for a tempo- 
rary teaching certificate for the twelve- 
month period, July 1, 1959 to June 
30, 1960, and full time emeritus re- 
employment. 


All teachers due to be retired in 
June, July, August, or prior to Sep- 
tember 8, 1959, will have their regular 
certificates expire on that date. Those 
who plan to continue their teaching in 
September are urged to apply as soon 
as possible in order to insure early 
completion of the required health ex- 
amination and temporary certification. 


It is the policy to retain emeritus 
teachers in the schools where they are 
currently teaching unless principals 
submit written disapproval of such re- 
employment baséd upon an objective 
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and pedagogical appraisal. Such dis- 
approval must be sustained by the 
district superintendent. All re-employed 
emeritus teachers are required to serve 
as regular classroom teachers. 

The temporary certificates of all 
emeritus teachers who are now re- 
employed on a full-time basis will 
expire on June 30, 1959. Based on 
currently available information, it ap- 
pears likely that all emeritus teachers 
who qualify for 1959-60 temporary 
certification will be employed for the 
the school year beginning September 
7. However, if new eligible lists are 
posted in some high school subjects, 
it is possible that emeritus teachers in 
those areas will not be retained. All 
current emeritus teachers who desire 
re-employment in September should 
apply now for the necessary temporary 
certification. 


Colleges Group to Study 
Midwest School Needs 


Principal academic officers of the 
Big Ten universities and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago met at the University 
of lowa recently to discuss a co- 
operative research program which will 
extend over the next four years. 

Financed by a grant from the Car- 
negie Foundation, the program will 
undertake to identify the contributions 
the eleven universities make to the 
Midwest and their importance to the 
total picture of American life. It is 
hoped that the study will enable the 
institutions to improve their services 
and minimize their costs by revealing 
new areas of possible cooperation. 


There is already considerable coop- 
eration among the universities through 
such jointly-sponsored activities as the 
Midwestern Universities Research As- 
sociation for Nuclear Physics, the Mid- 


west Inter-Library Center, and the 
Associated Midwest Universities for 


Atomic Energy Radiation. As the need 
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for new services becomes apparent, the 
institutions believe they can best supply 
these services by concentrated programs 
offered at a particular institution. 

One of the member schools already 
has a program for training teachers 
of the blind, an area in which there is 
a constant need, yet not a need large 
enough to justify other institutions 
establishing similar programs. Like- 
wise preliminary discussions are under 
way to begin a cooperative effort 
among the Universities of lowa, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota for a stronger 
program in advanced classical studies 
than any of the three could offer by 
itself, 

Part of the study will be devoted 
to improving transfer and credit pro- 
cedures to students from the 
various schools to study at the most 
appropriate university. 


enable 


Have You Read? 

According to Publisher's Weekly, 
13,462 books were published in 1958. 
This number represents 11,012 new 
titles and 2,450 new editions, an in- 
crease of 320 books over a comparative 
1957 figure. 

The number one best seller was 
Doctor Zhivago, the Nobel Prize-win- 
ning novel by Boris Pasternak. Be- 
tween the September 5 publication date 
and December 31, bookstores sold 
461,000 copies of the novel. Others 
among the first five are: Anatomy of 
a Murder by Robert Traver; Lolita 
by Vladimar Nabokov; Around the 
World with Auntie Mame by Patrick 
Dennis ; and From the Terrace by John 
O’Hara. 

The five leading non-fiction best 
sellers were Kids Say the Darndest 
Things! by Art “Linkletter; ’Twisxt 
Twelve and Twenty by Pat Boone; 
Only in America by Harry Golden; 
Masters of Deceit by - Edgar Hoover ; 
and Please Don’t Eat the Daisies by 
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Jean Kerr. Linkletter’s book, which 
also was number one in 1957, sold 
241,846 copies in 1958 for a total of 
423,964 copies since it appeared in the 
fall of 1957. 


What's Your 
Teacher Quotient? 


In an effort to aid individuals who 
question their suitability and attraction 
to the teaching profession the National 
Education Association has published a 
six-page leaflet entitled “How’s Your 
Teacher Quotient,” a check-list to ex- 
plore aptitude for teaching. 


3ased on the many studies that have 
been made in an effort to identify the 
abilities most useful for a teaching 
career, the folder analyzes the person- 
ality traits desirable in a teacher. It is 
self administered, and the results de- 
pend on the integrity of the individual 
considering the six questions involved 
in the quiz. 


If an individual checks “‘yes”’ on four 
or more of the six questions, he should 
consider seriously a career in teaching. 
The questions are: 


Do you like to be with people? You'll 
be working with people all your life if 
you become a teacher. Do you really 
enjoy group activities? Do you belong to 
one or more clubs? Do you enjoy serving 
on committees? Do you like knowing all 
kinds of people, and are you sympathetic 
to their peculiarities? Do you have a wide 
circle of friends and like to 


make new 


ones ? 

Are you a good scholar? Do you ofien 
“lose” yourself in a book? Do you study 
your lessons regularly and systematically ? 
Do you know the joy there is in mastering 
a subject? Do you read because you want 
to, or because you have to make book re- 
ports? Do you look forward to the four 
or five years of coilege you'll need to 
become a teacher? Are you among the 
top one-third in your class, scholastically ? 
If your school has an Honor Society, are 
you a member? You must learn before 
you can teach, and the learning process 
must go on all through your teaching life. 
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Do you like to help others? The urge 
to serve others is a powerful motivation, 
and you'll find that the best teachers have 
it. Do you have it? Do you enjoy working 
with youngsters and seeing their eyes 
sparkle with interest? Do you ever volun- 
teer to help out in church schools, in local 
hospitals or orphan homes? Do you like to 
help teachers with their clerical chores? 
Do you offer your services to local charity 
drives? 


Do you have a good sense of humor? 
A teacher should not take himself or other 
people too seriously. He must be able to 
laugh at himself and with (not at) others. 
He should know how to ease a tense situa- 
tion or brighten a dull topic, with a light 
approach. Do you usually take a happy 
view of life? Do you shake off the blues 
or disappointments fairly quickly? Are 
you quick to see the funny side of a 
situation ? 


Are you in good physical and mental 
health? It takes pep, energy, and stamina 
to be a good teacher. The hours are 
long, the work demanding, and you'll be 
on your feet much of the time. If you 
have missed many days of school during 
your life because of illness, better ask your 
family doctor if teaching is a career for 
you. Are you usually poised and emotion- 
ally well balanced? Can you “take” criti- 
cism without becoming angry or depressed ? 
Do you keep your voice pleasant and calm, 
even when you feel upset? 


Are you often the leader in group activ- 
ities? A good teacher must have leader- 
ship qualities or he cannot “hold” his 
students. Are you sometimes the organizer 
of activities in your class, or in your circle 
of friends? Have you ever been elected 
to office in your classroom, in the Student 
Council, or in a club outside of school and 
did you perform the duties of the office 
satisfactorily? Ask your teachers or guid- 
ance counselor to help you discover whether 
you have the ability to lead and influence 
others. 


The Big Ten and Ph.D‘s. 


Although they enroll only seven per 


cent of all students in the United 
States, the Big Ten schools and the 
University of Chicago award twenty- 
seven per cent of all the doctor of 


philosophy degrees granted in this 


country. 
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Among them, the eleven universities 
grant eight per cent of all bachelor’s 
degrees, and they award a total of ten 
per cent of all degrees granted by 
American colleges and universities. 


This report, compiled for admissions 
officers of the eleven institutions, was 
based on enrollments and degrees 
awarded during 1956-57. In showing 
the educational contributions made by 
these universities, Charles E. Harrell, 
registrar of Indiana University, said 
the study may “surprise those who 
identify the Big Ten schools primarily 
in connection with their outstanding 
athletic programs.” 


Environment and 
Menial Retardation 


Inadequate environment and unde- 
sirable parental attitudes contribute 
to— perhaps even generate — mental 
retardation in children, according to 
Samuel A. Kirk, director of the 
University of Illinois Institute for 
Research on Exceptional Children. 


Reporting on a five-year university 
experiment with eighty-one pre-school 
retarded children to determine whether 
early education could raise their level 
of intelligence, Kirk stated that he 
found forty-three who received train- 
ing to be far in advance of thirty-eight 
who did not. Further, the trained chil- 
dren had retained their advantage at 
the end of extended follow-up. 


’ Part of the experiment was designed 
to test whether removal from inade- 
quate homes combined with pre-school 
training produced good results. “In the 
light of our experience,” Kirk reported, 
“social agencies and others concerned 
with persons likely to become public 
charges might very well reconsider the 
generally accepted theory that even a 
poor home or a poor mother is better 
than none. It appears that mental re- 
tardation may result from permitting 
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children to remain with irresponsible 
or inadequate parents.” 


Kirk’s results have been reported as 
partially supporting the Russian theory 
that mental retardation is not inherited. 
“It appears that mental retardation 
is not a static condition — that early 
education and positive environmental 
changes can raise the level of mental 
growth. Upper limits of intelligence 
may be inherited, but apparently the 
level at which the mind functions de- 
pends in large measure — in retarded 
as well as normal children — on the 
environment and schooling,’’ Kirk 
declared. 


Literacy in 


Written Communication 


In re-stressing a concept for im- 
proving written communication’ tech- 
niques, Kkobert Hunting, editor of the 
Purdue English Notes, states that ad- 
ministrators continue to point out the 
cost of college freshman English in- 
struction is prohibitively high and 
must be reduced. Suggested solutions 
from various sources have been: let 
the high schools do a more rigorous 
and efficient job of teaching the lan- 
guage arts; let the college English 
teachers do a more rigorously efficient 
job; let there be larger classes; let 
there be TV; let there be efficiency. 


Hunting suggests an often stated but 
not too frequently stressed idea. He 
says, “I have the answer: We will 
abolish required freshman composition 
courses as soon as three conditions are 
met: 1) When every teacher — includ- 
ing members of the English depart- 
ments — must, as a condition of his 
employment, pass an examination in 
which he demonstrates his competence 
in oral and written expression; 2) 
When every teacher in every depart- 
ment insists that his students write 
and speak competently, as a condition 
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for passing the course; 3) When our 
administrators, in their communications 
to our students, write and speak what 
is ordinarily regarded by 
people as literate English.” 


educated 


Colleges and Costs — 
A Warning 


Too many students choose a college 
too costly for the family budget, ac- 
cording to Robert J. Keir, executive 
vice-president of the Tuition Plan, 
Inc., a firm which underwrites educa- 
tion by enabling students to learn now 
and pay later. 

The firm pays tuition and any other 
fees listed in the school catalog. Par- 
ents make monthly payments to the 
plan and may arrange school-expense 
contracts for from one to four years. 


More than 90,000 students in private 
schools and colleges in forty states have 
used the plan in the last five years. 


In commenting on a report by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that some 200,000 of the na- 
tion’s best high-school students did not 
go to college for financial reasons, 
Keir said, “Too often parents and 
prospective collegians let their emotions 
and aspirations outweigh their judg- 
ment. Parents want to give children 
of average abuilty the ‘best’ college 
education, generally at a ‘prestige’ 
school. 

“They belive they can squeak through 
the cost of tuition, room and board, 
laboratory and other fees, but they 
overlook many incidental expenses that 
can double the actual out-of-pocket 
costs. 

Tuition Plan’s records indicate that 
tuition and room and board are highest 
in the East. The rate is lower in the 
Midwest and Far West; while South- 
ern and Southwestern colleges charge 


the lowest rates. The most expensive 
colleges are Harvard and Princeton, 
which charge about $2,650 a year, not 
counting extras. 


Outside expenses for both prepar- 
atory schools and colleges range from 
$200 to more than $1,000 a year. These 
include money for transportation be- 
tween school and home several times a 
year, clothes, club and fraternity dues 
and other charges, and entertainment 
such as dances, football weekends, and 
athletic tickets. 

The advice offered by Mr. Keir is 
that those who cannot afford high rates 
and spending money enroll in church 
supported or public colleges. Students 
or prospective students can work in 
summer to help pay their way. Parents 
should allow for family emergencies 
which can draw off money planned for 
school. 


Begin Disbursements Under 
National Defense Act 


than nine months after the 
National Defense Education Act was 
passed by Congress, money is begin- 
ning to go out to the colleges and uni- 
versities, students, and state depart- 
ments of education which are sharing 
in the appropriations. 


Less 


About three-fourths of the funds 
appropriated under the Act will be 
distributed as grants to state education 
agencies for strengthening instruction 
in science, mathematics, and foreign 
languages ; testing and counseling ; pro- 
viding area vocational education; and 
improving statistical services. 

Another portion will go to institu- 
tions of higher learning for student 
loans, fellowships, and foreign lan- 
The remainder will be 
apportioned to organizations and in- 
dividuals for research in 
utilization of visual aids. 


guage centers. 


educational 
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Periodicals 


“Phonics for First Grade: A Comparison 
of Two Methods.” By David E. Bear. 
The Elementary School Journal, April, 
1959. 


The results of this carefully designed 
experimental study favored the syn- 
thetic method of teaching phonics over 
the analytic method. In the experi- 
mental groups which used the synthetic 
method, basal-reader phonics material 
presented in manuals, workbooks, and 
filmstrips were eliminated. A phonics 
primer was used daily in a thirty- 
minute period set aside for phonics 
instruction. The control group which 
used the analytic, or the whole-word 
method, received phonics instruction 
according to plans and _ instructions 
outlined in the teachers guide for bas- 
al readers. instruction was 
integrated with the regular reading les- 
son. This method followed the whole- 
word approach to the teaching of phon- 
ics. Classes in the two groups, control 
and experimental, devoted 150 minutes 
a day to reading instruction. Both 
groups followed the plans of the basal- 
reader manual with one exception: all 
the exercises on phonics and auditory 
discrimination were the 
experimental group. 


Phonics 


omitted in 


First-grade teachers, in particular, 
will want to analyze the specific test 
results for the two groups in the ex- 
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periment. Although the results were 
favorable to the synthetic method of 
teaching phonics, it was pointed out 
as a reminder that the synthetic-phonics 
program was used parallel to a good 
basal-reader program. What perhaps 
should be of particular importance to 
the teacher is the reported evidence of 
the effect of individual programs on 
different ability groups. The synthetic 
phonics program was most effective 
for pupils with intelligence quotients 
that ranged from 101 to 120. 

Fourteen classrooms in the public 
schools of Alton, Illinois, participated 
in the experiment during the 1956-57 
school year. A follow-up study at the 
end of three years or more of instruc 
tion is suggested to determine whether 
the differences favoring the experi 
mental group still exist. 


“Morale Is a Number of Things.” By 
Claude E. Vick. Illinois Education, April, 
1959. 


According to this article, the morale 
of teachers has been degenerating in 
recent years. In part poor morale is 
attributed to the difficult task of teach- 
ing in a period when “shortages” in the 
educational world have produced sub- 
standard conditions in the classroom. 
Probably more important, however, the 
deterioration of morale on any level is 
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related to lack of understanding and 
harmony among the teachers and ad- 
ministrators, school board, and com- 
munity — producing an atmosphere 
lacking in cooperation, confidence, con- 
sideration, and courtesy. In this con- 
nection, reference is made to Yar- 
brough’s study of 1600 teachers, listing 
some twenty conditions essential to 
good teacher morale. The generaliza- 
tions, based on these findings, stressed 
the importance of active participation 
of teachers in both the “current opera- 
tion and the long-term planning of the 
total school program,” including such 
things as curriculum, discipline, selec- 
tion of materials and equipment, and 
the planning and construction of build- 
ings. If teacher morale has been de- 
generating, it would appear that a 
dynamic leadership could easily initiate 
constructive steps to establish “high 
morale.” Strangely enough, war and 
industry, according to the author, have 
shown more interest and more progress 
in the development of high morale than 
other social institutions. 


“A Survey of the Attitudes, Opinions 
and Objectives of High School Students 
in the Milwaukee Area.” By William 
H. Boyer. The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, March, 1959. 


Anonymous questionnaires were 
used to obtain statements of view- 
points from 569 public high school 
students in the Milwaukee area. All 
socio-economic classes, age levels, re- 
ligious groups, and sexes were repre- 
sented in the sample. The findings 
revealed favorable adolescent attitudes 
about school, church, and family. The 
majority were also receptive to the 
special legal restrictions placed on ado- 
lescents. However, most of the ado- 


lescents were not satisfied with the 


present-day world. The most popular 
leisure forms, ranked in order, were 
sports, social activities and individual 
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hobbies. The majority read five or 
more books a year in addition to re- 
quired school reading: first in popu- 
larity, Gone With the Wind. 

In appraising these and other find- 
ings, two important implications were 
drawn for schools. First, teen-age 
students indicated little awareness of 
current critical problems. Second, the 
majority considered education prima- 
rily as vocational preparation. This 
suggested that schools may need to 
give teen-agers a better understanding 
of the broader, non-vocational values 
of education. 


“Gifted Children: Unfinished Business.” 
By Willard Abraham. Exceptional Chil- 
dren, March, 1959. 


Some of the major problem areas in 
the education of gifted children are 
singled out in this article. The author 
refers to these problem areas as the 
“unfinished business in the realm of 
the bright child.”” One problem is the 
need for better public relations. To 
further the education of gifted chil- 
dren, wider community understanding 
is essential as well as community sup- 
port. Then, there is “the ability wast- 
age” of the unrecognized gifted indi- 
viduals in small towns, rural areas, 
lower socio-economic groups, and 
among the broad groups of the hand- 
icapped who also may be bright. More 
respect is urged for non-conformity 
to save dreamers and inventive minds 
from the conformity found in the “mul- 
titudinous and stultifying demands” of 
family, community, and school. 

Finally, well designed research in 
many related areas must be initiated or 
continued in order to improve the edu- 
cation of the gifted. Such studies must 
include the gifted child in family re- 
lationships, flexible school entry and 
advancement, the place of the gifted in 
peer groups, gangs, delinquency, and 
surveys of attitudes in school and com- 
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munity toward the gifted as well as the 
attitudes of gifted toward school and 
community groups. The itemized pieces 
of “unfinished business” represent a 
difficult problem in the education of 
bright children; for, as the author 
maintains, the problem will remain 
until we are able to educate each child 
up to his capacity. 


“Homework vs. TV: Which is Winning?” 
By Luther Weaver. NAEB Journal, March, 
1959. 


A questionnaire on time spent in 
homework and TV viewing was sent 
to 430 junior and senior high school 
students in Mahtomedi, Minnesota. 
The questionnaires revealed what may 
generally be expected in similar sur- 
veys elsewhere in the United States. 
The average amount of homework by 
the students in grades 7-12 inclusive 
ranged from 4 to 6 hours plus per 
week, the lowest in Grade 8 and the 
highest in Grade 11. The average num- 
ber of hours spent per week watching 
television decreased from a high of 25 
hours in Grade 7 to a low of 12% 
hours in Grade 12. Westerns and 
dance programs dominated the selec- 
tion of most popular TV programs. 
No attempt was made in this survey 
to analyze the results, except to admit 
possible interference of excessive TV 
viewing since obviously ‘ 
to give.” 


‘something has 


“A- Humanities Course that Works.” 
By Sarah M. Bush. The English Journal, 
April, 1959. 


A Senior 
duced at 


Literature intro- 
Centralia Township High 
School, Centralia, Illinois, three years 
ago has proved to be 
college-bound students. 


course 


invaluable for 
The author’s 
Senior Literature course is a composite 
of literature, composition, and college 
orientation. The literature content cuts 
across geographical, national and racial 
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lines. A select number of students who 
have maintained a “B” average in three 
years of English are eligible to take 
the course. 


The emphasis in the course is hu- 
manistic. Some of the best in litera- 
ture, from classical to modern, are 
studied with the dual purpose of in- 
stilling in the students “a thoughtful, 
respectful attitude and an appreciation 
of the spiritual and intellectual attain- 
ments and potentialities of man as he 
strives to understand himself and his 
relationship to God, humanity, and the 
universe; and to show the oneness of 
man’? down through the ages. Selected 
content is described in the article. Of 
the three phases in the course, only a 
relatively short time is 
college orientation. 


devoted to 


“Learning a Second Language in the 
Elementary Grades and High School.” By 
Gertrude Hildreth. The Modern Language 
Journal, March, 1959. 

“What is the optimum age for be- 
ginning foreign language study? What 
methods should be used with pupils?” 
These are some of the questions raised 
about the study of a second foreign 
language in the elementary school. 
“The younger the better” is the general 
answer to the age question. Language 
teachers and authorities in linguistics 
recommend beginning instruction in 
the second language well before the 
age of twelve. Although young children 
pick up new sounds and phrases with 
ease, most elementary schools are said 
to find it impractical to introduce sub- 
stantial numbers of pupils to foreign 
languages before Grade 3 or 4 because 
of priority which must be given to 
basic curricular areas in the primary 
grades. Then, too, beyond the primary 
grades there is greater opportunity for 
correlating foreign language 
with other subject fields. In contrast 


studies 


with the ease with which young pupils 
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acquire a new language, by around the 
age of twelve when established speech 
abits resist change, learning the 
second language is more difficult. 

With regard to effective methods in 
foreign languages, the reported ex- 
ploratory findings show that pupils do 
especially well when they have a good 
learning aptitude, and are taught by 
natural methods, e.g., through realistic 
conversation, songs, dramatization, and 
by means of colorful realia, pictures, 
movies, and other audio-visual mate- 
rials. A number of advantages are 
cited for concentrating beginning 
foreign language study in the early 
high school years. These advantages of 
the teen-agers are related more to the 
greater academic experiences and a 
general self-sufficiency in working 
alone with available learning devices 
than to any particular learning capa- 
bility attributed to natural linguistic 
powers. 


“A New Fate for Outline Maps.” By 
Albert Nissman. The Social Studies, March, 
1959. 


A more meaningful and interesting 
utilization of outline maps is described 
at length in this article. The mere proc- 
ess of copying certain things from a 
large map onto a smaller one is re- 
placed by carefully planned learning 
experiences in which the outline map 
becomes an essential part of the total 
assignment. The purposeful map work 
gives the pupils an opportunity to learn 
more about the geographical concepts. 
A suggested approach to this learning 
cycle consists of four parts: (1) plan- 
ning the production of outline maps, 


(2) sifting and sorting of data to be 
included on the map, (3) presenting 
the collected data in an oral talk to the 
class, and (4) transposing of the in- 
formation from the outline map to a 
larger relief map. 


“Science Teaching Objectives and 
Methods.” By J. Darrell Barnard. The 
Science Teacher, March, 1959. 


“It has been found that up to 70 
per cent of the specific facts learned in 
a science course are forgotten within 
one year after the completion of the 
course.” In the light of this evidence 
the author condemns _ uninformed 
science teaching which claims to “dis- 
cipline the minds” in what turn out 
to be “tough memory courses.” In con- 
trast, the author draws on research 
again to show that when science is 
taught to help students understand 
principles and generalizations, the re- 
tention curve does not drop but may 
even rise slightly at the completion of 
the course. 

The crux of the problem of science 
teaching is how to realize important 
objectives which suggest growth in the 
students’ understanding of selected 
generalizations of science and _ their 
ability to apply them. Such objectives, 
the author emphasizes, cannot be at- 
tained by viewing them as verbal com- 
petencies although students may excel 
on vocabulary tests. Instead, these ob- 
jectives must be viewed as behavior 
competencies and students must be- 
come actively involved in the learning 
experiences related to the development 
of understanding of generalizations 
and the ability to think critically. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


Better Bulletin Boards. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and White, $50; 
color, $100. Available through Audio Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Various uses of the bulletin board, its size, 
placement, and viewing considerations are 
the main points in this film. Such specific 
purposes for bulletin boards as creating 
interest for motivation, presenting instruc- 
tional facts, and using them as reference or 
resource boards are very clearly explained. 

One of the excellent features of this film 
is the many different examples of bulletin 
boards in such subject-matter fields as arith- 
metic, spelling, science, history, etcetera. 

An excellent film for in-service training 
that can be used most profitably by teachers 
from kindergarten through college since the 
problems of the effective bulletin board are 
essentially the same at any level. 

Jane Neale 


Thailand, Land of Rice. 1% reel. 16 mm 
sound. 14 minutes. Black and white, $62.50; 
color, $125.00. Educational Collaborator: 
Clarence W. Sorensen. Available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

This film is beautiful. The gorgeous colors 
and clear voice of the commentator portray 
a contented and happy people, the Thais. It 
shows these delightful people raising their 
rice and living in their cities (with emphasis 
on Bangkok, the center of Buddhism in 
Southeast Asia), and in so doing conveys 
the proper feeling of what it is like to live 
in a monsoon area of intensive scientific 
agriculture. A good map introduces the film. 
Highly recommended for junior high school 
through college. C. D. Dierickx 
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Atomic Metallurgy. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
12% minutes. Black and white only, $55. 
Handel Film Corporation, 6926 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


This film is No. 16 in a series of 26 films 
entitled “The Magic of the Atom.” Since 
the series is “intended for classroom use — 
from high school to college” for education 
purposes, it seems to this reviewer that 
another word for “Magic” would be far 
more appropriate. It also seems to this re- 
viewer that the title of this film, No. 16 in 
the series, “Atomic Metallurgy,” would be 
less misleading and more representative of 
the material included if it were made “Metal- 
lurgy for Atomic Experimenting.” For what 
the film shows is normal metallurgy such as 
melting, pouring, and repeated rolling to 
size of a special metal for use in atomic 
experimenting. If a group has not already 
seen a film on metallurgy, this may be 
interesting. Peter J. Mulder 


The Eternal Cycle. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
12% minutes. Black and white only, $55. 
Handel Film Corporation, 6926 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


This film presents certain uses of radio- 
active isotopes as “tracers” in biological re- 
search; in the tracing of radio-active iron in 
limited aspects of iron metabolism and radio- 
active carbon in limited aspects of sugar 
metabolism. The major part of the film fol- 
lows the fate of radioactive material in the 
soil to the plant, to the animal and within 
the animal so that there may be a return to 
the soil or the “Eternal Cycle.” This basi 
concept of the peaceful use of radioisotopes, 
especially in metabolic studies which have 
only become possible since these “tracers” 
became available, is most important and is 
stressed in the film and should be understood 
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by all biology students. However, the over- 
simplification of iron and sugar metabolism 
as indicated in the film limits its effective- 
ness in teaching nutrition or physiology. 
Nevertheless, with suitable background pro- 
vided by the teacher, this film could be a 
valuable adjunct in teaching high school or 
freshman college biology. 
Esther DaCosta 


The Ancient Orient: The Far East. Black 
and White, $68.75; color, $125.00. 1% reels. 
16 mm sound. 15 minutes. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 East So. Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill. 

This film deals with three of the ancient 
Far Eastern civilizations: those of India, 
China, and Japan. The film sketches the 
historic development of the early cultures of 
these areas and stresses the religious philo- 
sophies which became the bases for Oriental 
thought. The early valley cultures of the 
Hwang Ho and Yangtze rivers in China 
and the Indus and Ganges in India receive 
considerable attention. Stress is given to the 
formation of the two dominent religions of 
the Far East, Hinduism and Buddhism, and 
attention is focused upon the philosophic 
ideas of Lao-Tse and Confucius. The variety 
of visual materials used throughout the film 
— sculpture, painting, ceramics, temples, 
etcetera — greatly enhance its value. Recom- 
mended for the upper grades and high school. 


Edmund W. Kearney 


Cotton 
reel. 


Fiber. One 
Color, free 


Nature’s Wonder 
16 mm sound. 27 minutes. 
loan basis. Produced by Cotton Council In- 
ternational in association with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Available 
through Audio-Visual Department, National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12, Tenn. 

This film tells the complete story of cot- 
ton, from the planting of the seed to the 
finishing of the fabrics. Time-lapse photo- 
graphy shows the cotton plant emerging 
from the ground, flowering, and the boll 
opening. The most advanced methods of 
growing, harvesting, and grading of the 
fiber are shown as are the processes of 
making the fabric. The drawings which show 
the cellular development and structure of the 
cotton fibers are excellent. The contributions 
of the textile chemist, which the 
versatility of cotton, give insight into a little 
known phase of the textile industry. 

The color, 
excellent. 


increaese 


music and commentary 
Knowledge concerning this seg- 


ment of the textile industry would be help- 


are 
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ful to the average day consumer. The film 
is especially suitable for home economics 
classes in high school and college, 4-H clubs, 
and distributive education classes. 


Madelyn G. Gorman 


The War of 1812. 1% reels. 16 mm sound. 
13% minutes. Black and white, $68.85; color, 
$125.00. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


The film describes in broad terms the 
“second war of American independence.” 
The narrative is held together by the experi- 
ences of an American sailor, one Ernest 
Hasting, only recently escaped from British 
impressment. Around Hastings are told the 
various episodes of the war, selected for the 
purpose by the film conflict. The film is 
intended for pupils of the ninth through the 
twelfth grade. The sound and photography 
are highly commendable. 

Joseph Chada 


Launching the New Government (1789- 
1800). 1% :eels. 16 mm sound. 13% minutes. 
Black and white, $68.75; color, $125.00. Edu- 
cational collaborator: Lewis Paul Todd. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


The emphasis of this film is on the men 
who influenced the formation of our govern- 
ment in its early years: Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, and John Adams. It begins 
with Washington’s arrival in Philadelphia 
in 1793 to call a session of Congress to deal 
with pressing domestic and _ international 
problems. The problems were the financing 
of the new government (Hamilton’s tax and 
banking measures are ptinted out), Jay’s 
treaty for the withdrawal of British troops 
from the Northwest, the settlement of the 
Ohio area (The Treaty of Grenville), and 
the right of deposit in New Orleans. The 
handling of these problems was not, how- 
ever, with repercussion from those who 
feared that the new national government 
would overstep its authority and become 
dictatorial. This division of opinion was 
clearly indicted by the narrow margin with 
which Adams gained the presidency over 
Jefferson in 1796. Further, the Alien and 
Sedition Acts passed during Adam’s admin- 
istration helped drive more people to the 
side of Jefferson, resulting in his election in 
1800. Jefferson, it is pointed out, also aided 
in the strengthening of the Federal govern- 
ment with the purchase of Louisiana. 

This film is directed at the high school 
junior and senior. The photography is not 
of top quality and the scenes seem to be 
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somewhat simple and strained. A bit too 
much of the presentation is framed in the 
reporting of the events by Fenno of the 
Gazette of the United States. Further, 
although the influence of great men in his- 
tory is not to be discounted, this film places 
a bit too much emphasis upon the men them- 
selves while oversimplifying events. This 
film is recommended with reservations. 


William H. Strawn 

Woolly, The Lamb. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
10 minutes. Black and white, $55; color, 
$100. Educational Collaborator: Victor H. 
Kelley. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


This kindergarten-primary film tells the 
story of a small lamb and his search for a 
playmate. His adventure takes him about the 
farm and acquaints the viewer with other 
farm animals. The film provides information 
in science and social studies and background 
for language arts activities. The story is told 
in a simple manner with the repetition that 
facilitates learning. Sequential retelling may 
be encouraged by running the film silently. 
Background and vocabularly for reading may 
be developed. The few words overprinted 
on the sceen in capital letters should be in 
lower case. The words are unnecessary, how- 
ever, since no later reference is made to 
them. Recommended for kindergarten and 
first grade use. 

Margrethe G. Isaac 


Reproduction in Plants. 1% reel. 16 mm 
sound. 1314 minutes. Black and white, $68.75; 
color, $125. Educational Collaborator : Charles 
E. Olmstead. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1, III. 

This film has as its aim the elucidation of 
processes involved in asexual sexual 
plant reproduction and the discussion of 
some elements of practical genetics. 


and 


Blue green algae are shown dividing by 
fission and the explanation of this as a type 
of asexual reproduction is given succinctly. 
Then green algae are 
asexually by zoospore formation and the 
point is that the result of this and 
other asexual reproduction is an offspring 
with the same genetic make-up as the single 
parent. There is an unfortunate statement 
that sime vegetative cells have the purpose 
of photosynthesis. This 
excusable for the cells may 
but never purpose. The 

emergence is 
reproduction is 


shown reproducing 


made 


statement is in- 
function 
photography of 
very fine indeed 
then shown with 
egg and sperm de- 


have 


zoospore 
Sexual 


excellent sequences of 
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velopment and fertilization (although the 
speed might well have been slowed at this 
point. The entrance of the sperm is too rapid 
and blurred to be meaningful). Zygote for- 
mation and germination is shown in a superb 
fashion. The point is well made that sexual 
reproduction involves a union of protoplasts 
as opposed to the division of a protoplast in 
asexual reproduction. 


The film then jumps to the flowering plant 
and attempts to describe the development and 
and function of floral parts. A rapid and 
comprehensive survey of variations to be 
found is given. The genetics of the situation 
is described superficially. An incorrect state- 
ment, that cross pollination is a form of 
sexual reproduction, is made. The film con- 
cludes with a hasty review of vegetative 
reproduction of various sorts in the flower- 
ing plants. 

This reviewer feels that with the exception 
of the two errors mentioned, this film is to 
be recommended at the senior high school 
level but only after a thorough contact and 
experience with the material has been 
achieved. Otherwise, confusion would result. 

Paul W. Titman 


Reproduction In Animals. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, $55.00; 
color, $100.00. Educational Collaborator: K. 
T. Rogers. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 

This presents the idea that some 
animals care for their young while others do 
not, that some simple animals reproduce 
asexually while many animals reproduce 
sexually. Among these latter, two parents 
contribute germ cells which combine to form 
a zygote. The color pictures of cleavage in 
the frog eggs are a little dark for daytime 
projection. The photography and color else- 
where in the film are excellent, especially 
the chick, turtle, and mouse embryos. The 
longer period of parental care for mammals 
was well put. The commentary was good, 
accurate, and without musical interference. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the film 
is nearer the intermediate grade level than 
the junior high and high school audiences 
as recommended as appropriate bythe 
producer. James M 


film 
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What Do We Sce in the Sky. 1 reel. 16 
mm sound. Black and white, $55.00; color, 
$100. Educational Collabortor: Henry J 
Otto. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 


This introduces the study of 
moon and stars for the primary grades by 


film sun, 
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presenting objects in the sky already familiar 
to children, birds, airplanes, clouds, sun, 
moon, and the stars. A planet, a constel- 
lation, and the phases of the moon are briefly 
considered to supplement the child’s vocab- 
ulary, but little explanation is given. Freddie’s 
book of illustrations provides motivtion for 
a similar class activity which appears to be 
one of the main purposes of the film. 


Muriel Beuschlein 


Filmstrips 


Challenge to American Education. 57 
frames. Black and white, $2.50. Produced by 
the New York Times, Office of Educational 
Activities, Times Square, New York 36, 
i 

This is one of the series of New York 
Times filmstrips on Current Affairs that are 
produced monthly during the school year 
and deal with important issues. While this 
filmstrip is prepared and edited for students 
from the eighth through the twelfth grade 
it could easily and profitably be used for 
an introductory course in education, a P.T.A. 
meeting, or an adult education program deal- 
ing with current events. 

It deals with the Soviet Challenge to 
American education highlighted by the Soviet 
sputniks. The filmstrip presents a general 
introduction to the problem, then presents 
The Russian Way, then the American Way, 
and finally the Crisis in Education. The 
background material and information con- 
tained in the manual are excellent. In addi- 
tion questions for discussion are indicated as 
well as a list of suggested activities, and a 
bibliography. 

A very stimulating discussion would re- 
sult from a viewing of the filmstrip and 
could easily lead to further study of the 
American educational system. It is en- 
couraging to note that this content recognizes 
the scope of the American educational prob- 
lem and does not limit its analysis to the 
need for science but states: “The U.S. needs 
men educated in science and in many other 
fields to help America maintain the full way 
of life that a democracy requires. .. .” 


Louise Tyler 


How Strong Is Russia? 56 frames. Black 
and white, $2.50. Produced by the New York 
Times, Office of Educational Activities, 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


A very informative film tracing the forces 
and factors of Russia’s strength and weak- 
ness. Edited with considerable skill. The 
discussion manual gives the teacher a brief 
essay on the current military and political 
strength of Russia. Each of the fifty-six 
frames is discussed with considerable insight 
into Russian affairs. The first twenty-one 
panels show the strength of Russia. Nine are 
given over to its weaknesses. The remaining 
twenty-five deal with Russia’s international 
relations. Here a special stress is placed on 
Russian contacts with the U.S.A. The film 
is intended for high-school and the upper 
grades of the elementary school. 


Joseph Chada 


The American Economy. 55 frames. Film- 
strip with manual. Black and white, $2.50. 
Produced by the New York Times, Office 
of Educational Activities, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

This filmstrip is intended to present the 
principal characteristics of the American 
economy, emphasizing its growth, produc- 
tivity, and problems, and giving special at- 
tention to the role of government. It seems 
best suited for use in the upper grades or 
the first two years of high school. 


As economic education this strip cannot 
be highly recommended. It illustrates some 
of the possible pitfalls of attempting extreme 
simplification of economic concepts and rela- 
tions. For example, it is very doubtful 
whether attributing a recession to “over- 
production” contributes anything at all to 
our understanding of its real causes. Cer- 
tainly the naive overproduction theory of 
business cycles has been very thoroughly 
discredited. Nevertheless, the caption of 
frame 9 says that the recession of 1957 was 
“partly caused by overproduction.” 


An even more objectionable generalization 
is found in the caption for frame 8, which, 
referring to the period after World War II, 
says that “United States prosperity has been 
slowed by rising prices, inflation, and tem- 
porary slumps — recessions.” Now no one 
would deny that recessions “slow” pros- 
perity. On the other hand there is good 
reason to believe that inflation, whatever its 
faults, has made a positive contribution to 
the relatively high level of proseperity which 
we have enjoyed most of the time since 
World War II. 

Elgin F. Hunt 
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Important New Books 


lh 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Let’s Sing and Play. By Dorothea Wil- 
trout. Illustrated by Mary Gehr. Childrens 
Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, IIL, 
1959. Pp. 32. $2.50. 

Written by a kindergarten teacher, this 
book reflects the author’s experience of 
working with young children and her un- 
derstanding of their interests and abilities. 
This collection of songs is to be used for 
rhythms and games. Illustrations add to 
the appeal for children and directions add 
to the appeal for teachers. While the sub- 
ject matter is excellent and the songs are 
attractive, better musical form and compo- 
sition would facilitate the teacher’s playing 
and the children’s learning. Recommended 
for use in kindergarten and grades one and 
two. Margrethe G. Isaac 


Listen to My Seashell. Written and illus- 
trated by Charlotte Steiner. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.. ¥.,. 195% Poe. Me: $3.25. 


Charmingly illustrated and written in 
verse, this book is ideal for the kinder- 
garten child. It deals with the sounds with 
which a child is familiar, presenting expres- 
sive words which any five-year-old loves to 
repeat. The full-page illustrations are done 
in bright colors. It is a book which will not 
become dull with repetition. 


Therese Horan Giacchetti 


Lars - Peter's Birthday. Virginia Allen 
Jensen. Illustrated by Ib Spang Olsen. 
Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
2, Tenn., 1959. Pp. 24. $1.75. 

For the almost six-year-child, the antici- 
pation of the next birthday increases as the 
day draws near. Being six means as many 
things as there are children. To Lars-Peter 
it means having his own bicycle, his own 
life, mailman, racer, or anything. Repetitive 
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form and appealing, colorful sketches sus- 
tain little listeners as they learn Danish 
words and customs. Children love it. Lars- 
Peter gets his bicycle and everyone sighs 
happily. Denise Dopke 


Once upon a Holiday. By Lillian Moore. 
Illustrated by Gioia Fiammenghi. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1959. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


A collection of stories and poems about 
different holidays, none of which excited 
the children very much. The illustrations, 
however, they enjoyed thoroughly. It was 
a pleasure to see their joy as they thumbed 
through the book. Good for primary chil- 
dren. Gloria O. Hemphill 


Sammy the Seal. Written and illustrated 
by Syd Hoff. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St. New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 59. 
$2.50. 

A delightful story which can be read by 
first grade pupils. Sammy leaves the zoo 
for a visit to the city. There he goes to a 
school where he learns to read and write. 
He also tries to sing with the children and 
to play basket ball. So it is a contented 
Sammy who returns home to the zoo. The 
illustrations are excellent. For kindergar- 
ten, first, and second grades. 

Catherine E. Tobin 

Jalopy, the Taxi-cab Cat. By Louise 
Cochrane. Illustrated by Elizabeth Jackson. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Unp. $2.50. 

An abandoned magic Taxicab is the 
vehicle that implements a cat’s adventures 
with a famous Scotland Yard detective in 
this book written by a daughter of the dis- 
tinguished writer Christopher Morley. Be- 
cause the cat is able to drive a taxi, he 
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becomes involved in a mystery set against 
the background of the city of London. The 
author’s subtle style may not be too well 
appreciated by her child audience; however, 
most children will be sure to enjoy pictur- 
ing a cat as a cab driver. Illustrations in 
black and white and color enrich the story. 
Suitable for ages six to eight. 
Anne Joyce 

The Frowning Prince. Written and illus- 
trated by Crockett Johnson. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 32. $1.50. 

A fantasy about a mythical prince with 
an immovable frown and his inevitable con- 
quest by a neighboring princess with an 
irresistible smile. The humor of the story 
is lost to the young child without extended 
explanation. The vocabulary is too difficult 
and the story too long to hold the interest 
level of the child five to nine years old; 
the plot is too simple to hold the interest 
of the child over nine. 

Coletta H. Ramelow 


7 he Pony 
illustrated by 
A. Knopf, 501 
22, N. Y., 1959. $2.75. 

All the little girls Susan knows have 
long hair, long enough to wear a nice pony 
tail. It isn’t too surprising that Susan isn’t 
happy with her own short hair. Her serious 
illness, her nightmares, and then her very 
wonderful dream are described in an en- 
tertaining and interesting style. Her won- 
derful dream comes true, of course, for 
during her illness her hair has grown long 
enough to do up in a pony tail. The illus- 
trations increase the charm of this story. 
Suitable for ages five to eight and especially 
for little girls. Anne Joyce 


Tail that 
Winifred 

Madison 
Unp. 


Grew. Written and 
Bromhall. Alfred 


Ave., New York 


Double or Nothing. Written 
trated by Phoebe Erickson. 
49 E. 33rd St., 
Pp. 128. $2.75. 


and _illus- 
Harper and 
New York 16, N. Y., 


sros ° 
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Laughter and fun combined with mystery 
and danger produce a readable story about 
twin children who found twin dogs, Double 
and Nothing. Although Jeff and Ellen are 
somewhat stilted as characters, their adven- 
tures in the country provide interesting read- 
ing for city children. Undistinguished char- 
coal illustrations are interspersed through- 
out the large type, well spaced text. 

Denise Dopke 

Little Brother. 
Charlotte Baker. 
W. 40th St., New 
Pp. 38. $2.50. 

John 


The story of how | 
natural jealousy caused by a new baby in 
the family. Familiar experiences with John, 
his family, and his poodles make this story 


Written and illustrated by 
David McKay Co., 119 
York 18, N. Y., 1959. 


overcomes the 
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alive and enjoyable for the child from six 
to nine years old. Parents who have the 
problem in their household will find this 
book helpful. Coletta H. Ramelow 


Pika and the Roses. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Pantheon 
Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 
1959. Unp. $2.75. 

Pika is a young rock rabbit who is un- 
mindful of his elders’ warnings about the 
weasel. While carrying roses to contribute 
to the building of the rabbits’ haystacks, 
Pika encountered the weasel. The rabbits’ 
combined efforts to protect each other from 
the weasel is an exciting chase. This is a 
delightful book for children four to seven 
years old. Illustrations are simple and 
charming. Barbara B. Stein 


Jamie, a Basset Hound. Written and 
illustrated by Margaret S. Johnson. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

A big gray goose having lost her goslings 
adopted a lonely puppy. No one else on the 
farm seemed to have time for the funny- 
looking dog except the boy, Bob. Mother 
and father, thinking the dog silly for having 
a goose as his constant companion, sent him 
away. Later he proved his worth to the 
family by rescuing the boy who had been 
injured in the woods. An interesting story for 
beginning readers. Authentic dog illustrations. 

Edna R. Olson 


1, 2, 3, A Book to See. By William 
Wondriska. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth 
Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 20. 
$2.50. 

If we review this book as to title we will 
say, “How beautiful. How striking. How 
exceedingly graphic with its bold large num- 
bers. Just the size for little children.” How- 
ever if we review it as a counting book as 
the author intended, we must admit unfor- 
tunately that it gives an incorrect concept of 
addition. Counting is a simple form of addi- 
tion; in addition we add only elements which 
are alike, such as feet to feet, oranges to 
oranges, and not wagons to birds or balls to 
trees. 3ertha Z. Albrecht 


Leopard on a String. Written and illus- 
trated by Ann Kirn. World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1959. 
Unp. $2.75. 

This is the simply written story of a 
leopard who escaped from the zoo and was 
most unhappy. He was returned at the end 
of a string by a small boy. The full-page 
illustrations are action-packed and delightful. 
The easy-to-read story coincides with the 
pictures throughout the book, which children 
from four to eight years old will enjoy. 


Therese Horan Giacchetti 
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For the Middle Grades 


See Up the Mountain. By Betty Morrow. 
Illustrated by Winifred Lubell. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958.. Pp. 48. $3.25. 

With the same informed skill used in her 
other books, the author takes us upward this 
time to a snowy peak reached by traveling 
through life zones of open fields, thick for- 
ests, rocky areas, and then the pinnacle. 
Fourth grade readers and above wiil enjoy 
making acquaintance with the varied plants, 
animals, birds, and insects found at each 
level. Mary F. Polerecky 


Whooping Crane. By Robert M. McClung. 
Illustrated by Lloyd Sanford. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 63. $2.50. 


Details of the natural history of the 
whooping crane are woven into this inter- 
esting story of three of the last twenty-six 
of these birds left in the world. Beginning 
with the northward migration from the salt 
flats of Texas to a forested island in northern 
Canada, the author accurately describes the 
feeding and nesting habits, a narrow escape 
from hunters, and the efforts by state fish 
and game commissions to protect this near 
extinct species. The author expertly presents 
facts through a story-like adventure. The 
large print, many illustrations, and the ap- 
propriate vocabulary make this book espe- 
cially suitable to the interests of children 
in the intermediate grades. 

Muriel Beuschlein 


Diamonds. By Herbert S. Zim. Illustrated 
by Gustav Schrotter. William Morrow and 
Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 63. $2.50. 

The matter-of-fact approach in telling that 
diamonds are merely carbon is a good basis 
for explaining how they are formed. A vast 
store of facts and splendid illustrations are 
contained in this small book. Each page 
presents many aspects of the story of these 
gems such as the role of heat and pressure 
in their formation, their history, the most 
famous diamonds, and the importance of 
industrial diamonds. For age ten and up. 

Mary F. Polerecky 


Where Rivers Meet. By Marjorie Ann 
Banks and Edith S. McCall. Illustrated by 
James G. Teason. Benefic Press, 1900 N. 
Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, IIl., 1958. 
Pp. 223. $2.40. 

A well organized history of our country 
beginning with DeSoto’s explorations in the 
sixteenth century and followed with historic 
events concerning the Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Ohio Rivers and adjacent land. Colorful 
illustrations. A valuable supplementary social 
studies text for the middle grades. 

Coletta Duncan 
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Magnificent Milo. Written and illustrated 
by Joan Balfour Payne. Hastings House, 
41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 64. $2.75. 

Milo is, unbelievably, a centaur — un- 
believable, that is, to those people who don’t 
believe centaurs exist. To those who do, 
especially six-to-ten year olds, this story 
will be enjoyable. The lyrical quality of the 
prose makes this book most suitable for 
reading aloud. The illustrations by the author 
add a great deal to one’s belief in the land 
of centaurs, harpies, Wyverns, and Griffins. 

Pauline Atherton 


The Horse without a Head. By Paul 
Berna. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 
Translated from the French by John Bu- 
chanan-Brown. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth 
Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 182. 
$2.75. 

Children from ten to fourteen years of age 
who like to be part of a gang will enjoy 
this tale of a group of ten French children 
from a very poor working class district, who 
live on the wrong side of the tracks. Though 
poor in worldly goods, they are rich in such 
virtues as loyalty and honesty and adhere to 
a strict code of ethics in all their dealings 
with each other. Their favorite sport is 
coasting dangerously down a steep hill on a 
derelict, headless toy horse. When their 
cherished toy is stolen by a pair of unsavory 
characters, they turn detectives and unearth 
a stolen treasure and solve a crime. The 
story is action-packed, replete with gang- 
sters, midnight excursions to deserted ware- 
houses, secret hideouts, and a very satisfying 
conclusion with justice triumphant over evil. 
The writing has zest, local color, and at- 
mosphere. The child characterizations are 
realistic. For the middle grade child who 
wants a story with something happening on 
every page, this is the answer. The book 
was awarded the Grand Prix Litteraire, the 
top honor given in France to a children’s 
book. Mary T. Prendergast 


Two for the Fair. By William MacKellar. 
Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 61. $2.50. 

Children of the middle grades will be 
swept along by the carefully built suspense, 
easy-to-read vocabulary, and deft character- 
ization of this charming story about a Scotch 
lad ard his grandfather who longs to see 
“just one more Dunstane Fair.” The bovy’s 
promise to secure transportation for the 
crippled man leads him into many exciting 
encounters from tea with a “witch” to a 
chance meeting with the Lord Provost. For 
those seeking stories accenting wholesome 
qualities, this book is a real find. 

Ruth B. Smith 
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Tim's Mountain. By Rutherford G. Mont- 
gomery. Illustrated by Julian Dé Miskey. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1959. Pp. 218. $2.95. 

A tender story of a little mountain boy 
and his pet raccoon, Nubbins. Little Tim 
lives in two worlds, a “purgatory world” of 
school and valley people and a “mountain 
world” of freedom and wild creatures. When 
threatened with the loss of his beloved 
Nubbins, Little Tim reacts boldly. The con- 
trived romance between Tim’s school teacher 
and Uncle Big Tim tends to spoil an other- 
wise enjoyable boys’ story. For ages ten to 
fourteen. Mary M. Malone 


Hannah's Hessian. By Lillie Vanderveer 
Albrecht. Illustrated by Berkeley Williams. 
Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 101. $2.75 

A rather pedestrian account of a family’s 
difficulties during the Revolutionary War. 
It is intended to be easy reading, but some 
of the special vocabulary and ungrammatical 
dialect are actual reading hazards. It would 
be useful as an upper grade easy reading 
book for historical background if a hoy were 
the main character and if the plo. did not 
drag in the first half of the book 


Marcella G. Krueger 


Willow Brook Farm. By Katherine D. 
Christ. Illustrated by Hilda Van Stockum. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass., 1958. Pp. 246. $2.60. 
Everyday incidents in the lives of a 
Pennsylvania Dutch family are related in a 
pedantic and pedestrian manner. May be 
useful for the intermediate grades in a social 
science unit of Eastern Pennsylvania about 
1870. Elizabeth G. Masterton 


Dolley Madison. By Jeanette Covert Nolan. 
julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 158. $2.95. 

Of all the presidents’ wives, Dolley (note 
the correct spelling) Madison is the most 
famous. Although best remembered for her 
gracious hospitality and beautiful clothes, she 
had a friendly, compassionate personality 
that made a happy marriage with her elderly 
husband. Another lively, readable Nolan 
biography at the junior high school level. 

Eve K. Clarke 

The Great Garcias. By Gladys Malvern. 
Illustrated by Alan Moyler. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 210. $3.00. 


An unusual and talented family is depicted 
in this fictionalized viography which portrays 


the musical world oi the early nineteenth 
century. Appeal is limited but the book may 
serve as supplementary reading for young 
music students who will find it easy to read. 
Kathleen O'Shea 
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Lion in My Lineage. By Glenn L. Gardiner. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 210. $3.00. 

Honesty and hard work are vital in the 
development of a respected citizen. Such is 
the inspiring theme of this absorbing biog- 
raphy of the author's tather. Based on auto- 
biographical notes, it relates how a twelve- 
year-old boy is falsely imprisoned; yet de- 
spite this injustice and extreme poverty, he 
struggles to become a respected farmer in a 
Wisconsin community. This nineteenth cen- 
tury social study of city and farm life should 
make valuable reading for the more mature 
upper grade pupils. 


Donald R. Martin 


Horse in the Clouds. By Helen Griffiths. 
‘Illustrated by Pers Crowell. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 124. $2.75. 

Against the background of the colorful 
Argentine Pampa, the author has written an 
unusually appealing story about a thirteen 
year-old boy and his orphaned chestnut colt 
The incidents which describe the growing-up 
process of the newly-found pet into a mag- 
nificent horse all add to the great moving 
quality of the story. Boys and girls alike 
will feel very deeply Martin’s great inner 
struggle as he is torn between his loyalty 
to his family and his great love and devotion 
to his horse. Suitable for age group from 
ten to fourteen years 


Miriam A. Potnick 


Durer. By Elizabeth Ripley. Illustrated 
by Albrecht Durer. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1958. 
Pp. 69. $3.00. 

An accurate, sensitive account of the life 
and works of a great artist. Durer’s early 
struggles, his marriage. and his longing for 
perfection in art are discussed. His paint- 
ings, drawings, and biock prints are used to 
illustrate the book; thus children have an 
opportunity to see the pictures themselves, 
consider the circumstances in which they 
were painted, and then determine their under 
lying significance. Joan Dalton 


The Rachel Field Story Book. By Rachel 
Field. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. Double- 
day and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 125. $2.50. 

The three charming stories in this book 
provide seven-to-ten-year-olds with reading 
of a most enjoyable nature. The magic 
carpet of words will sweep them to places 
never to be forgotten and introduce them to 
children they have aiways wanted to meet. 
The illustrations are most colorful and 
deligh*ful. Coletta Duncan 
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For the Upper Grades 


All About Scientific Expeditions. By Ray- 
mond Holden. Illustrated by Lee J. Ames. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
Vork 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 224. $1.95. 

An account of five world-renowned scien- 
tific expeditions. In vivid detail the author 
describes the historical aspects, the adven- 
tures, and the difficulties that had to be 
surmounted to increase man’s scientific in- 
formation. An absorbing, accurate account 
of discoveries beneath the sea, on a 20,000- 
foot mountain peak, on a tropical island, in 
an Egyptian tomb, and in the Arctic. 
Recommended for upper grades. 

John F. Etten 


Space Travel. By William M. Hutchinson 
and Kurt Spielberg. Maxton Publishers, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 
30. $1.50. 


Any adolescent youngster with a yen for 
space travel will find this brief text of 
interest. Although short, this is a well writ- 
ten, timely account of rocket propulsion, 
satéllites, and travel in space. Adequate il- 
lustrations in both black and white and color 
clarify concepts and broaden the young 
reader’s understandings of space. Best suited 
for the upper grade or high school space 
enthusiast. John F. Etten 


Ingo, the Story of My Otter. By Walter 


Von Sanden. Longmans, Green and Co., 119 
W. 40th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 


109. $2.50 

This is an entertaining natural science nar- 
rative of an otter who is brought up as a 
pet. The author possesses a successful writing 
technique and describes with keen obser- 
vation events in the new life of the otter. 
Excellent photographs complement the text. 
Recommended for fifth through eighth grade. 

John F. Etten 


Young Living. By Nanalee Clayton. Chas. 
A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, 
Ill., 1959. Pp. 320. $3.76. 

Evaluated in the light of the way people 
live today, the homemaking program is 
logically and persuasively unfolded from the 
problems of getting along with others and 
of winning social acceptance to meals, health, 
sewing, accidents, and care of the home it- 
self. A remarkably keen insight into the 
minds of twelve- to fourteen-year-old chil 
dren has helped the author to present her 
work, complete with instructor’s guide, in 
clear, activating language 

Margaret T. Racky 

Attack at Fort Lookout. By Colonel Red 
Reeder. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 184. $3.00. 

This is run-of-the-mine historical fiction 
tailored for the juvenile trade. In 1811 a 
young officer just out of West Point is sent 
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to a shabby Michigan outpost where he 
serves under a difficult captain, fights Indians, 
and becomes enamored of a half-breed named 
Melissa Three Bears. Many ineffective and 
overworked verbs have been used through- 
out the book. Readability is grade five. For 
boys in grades five to eight. 
Morris Finder 


Five Who Disappeared. By Arthur D 
Stapp. Illustrated by Frank Nicholas. Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 224. $2.95. 

A distinguished scientist goes into hiding 
and succeeds in harnessing the power of 
gravity. Two teen-age boys accidentally 
learn of this accomplishment and numerous 
adventures follow. Unfortunately, the book 
tends to convey the notion that secrecy is a 
necessary or desirable condition for signifi 
cant experimentation, a view that runs 
counter to the spirit of scientific inquiry 
Readability is grade five. The book is in- 
tended for middle and upper grade boys who 
are interested in science, but better fare than 
this is available. Morris Finder 


Sam Bass. By Beverly Treuhardt and 
Marie Murdock. Illustrated by Ralph White 
Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, 
Tex., 1958. Pp. 140. $2.00. 

The hero of this book is a minor, Jesse 
James. Although the authors make their 
chief character feel the pangs of conscience 
for his various law infractions, his life of 
course seems interesting only when he is 
planning or committing crimes. Although a 
fifth or sixth grade child may feel after 
reading this book that crime does not pay, 
he may on the other hand be impressed by 
the thrills and excitement of violating the 
law. Robert Levin 


Little Burma. by Robert M 
Illustrated by Hord Stubblefield 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth 
York 3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 256. 

Running away from a cruel master to 
whom he was “bound out” after the death of 
his parents, twelve-ycar-old Ben finds a job 
as caretaker of the first elephant ever to be 
exhibited in America. His job takes him 
through the New England states in the his 
tory-making days of 1796. There is the ad 
venture of pursuit, action, and suspense as 
Ben eludes his master and a vindictive ani 
mal trainer, plus a climactic ending that is 
both sudden and satistying. The author usu 
ally writes straight science material and 
his experience as curator of the Bronx Zoo 
is reflected in the description of the antics of 
the elephant. ugh this is exciting read 
ing for boys and girls of middle and upper 
grades, some of the punishments to both boy 
and animals seem excessively cruel and 
violent. Mary T. Prendergast 


McClung 
William 
Ave., New 

$2.95. 
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A Lesson for Janie. By Dorothy Simp- 
son. Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 189. $2.95. 

This latest story of Janie Marshall on her 
island home off the coast of Maine is an 
appealing one. Janie loves Lee’s Island and 
finds in her daily chore of securing driftwood 
for her family an additional opportunity to 
enjoy its beauties. Ali this changes with the 
advent of a new neighbor, Myra. There is 
continued antagonism between the two, which 
finally ends in an open quarrel. In the reso- 
lution of their differences, a contrite Janie 
learns a very important lesson. 

Marguerite A. McMahon 


Illustrated 
Harper and Bros., 49 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. 


Beaux. By Evan Commager. 
by N. M. Bodecker. 
E. 33rd St., New 
Pp. 243. $2.75. 

Chris and Junie, two lively teen-age girls, 
are the main characters in this romantic and 
often funny novel of life in the South during 
the First World War. Although finding suit- 
able beaux for Chris’ beautiful sister is 
their main diversion, they manage some hu- 
morous escapades all their own. Written in 
the first person, this will appeal to upper 
grade girls. Clever sketches add to the charm 
of this lighthearted tale. 

Mary M. Malone 


Zip Goes to Venus. By John M. Schealer. 
Illustrated by Hans Helweg. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 125. $2.75. 

The Riddle family of four children with 
their parents’ permission join a boy from 
Mars on a trip to the planet Venus to find 
his father, a Martian scientist. Much techni- 
cal and scientific information regarding the 
exploration of outer space is revealed in the 
process of their exciting flight. However, 
oftimes much of it is unexplained and above 
the ken of the average young reader. While 
obviously this is a modern fairy tale compa- 
rable to science fiction, there are some hor- 
rifying aspects which may be disturbing to 
young people. May be of interest to children 
twelve to fourteen years of age. 

Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


The Mystery of the Vanishing Stamp. 
3y Christine Noble Govan and Emmy West. 
Illustrated by Irv Docktor. Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 175. $2.50. 

Intrigue and suspense characterize this 
mystery story. A series of exciting events 
are set in motion when the Lookouts, a group 
of neighborhood chums, discover that some 
old Civil War stamps owned by Viney, the 
mountain boy, are valuable. Seeking to dis- 
cover the value of the stamps opens up the 
interesting hobby of philately. The mystery 
is created when the most valuable stamp dis- 
appears. After much commotion, it is found 
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and its sale makes it possible for Viney to 
continue his schooling. Absorbing and easy 
to read. Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


Clarence Darrow, Defense Attorney. By 
Iris Noble. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Dissatisfied with the opportunities Ashta- 
bula presents, Darrow comes to Chicago to 
practice law. Although he pleads many cases 
successfully, his own included, it is the 
widely publicized labor trials, the Loeb- 
Leopold case, and the John T. Scopes trial 
which bring him international recognition. 
The author presents an accurate, stimulating 
account of the man who has been described 
as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
criminal lawyers in the country. May prove 
of value for supplementary reading in the 
8A unit on Chicago. 


Mary M. McAuliffe 


On Stage, Mr. Jefferson. By Jean Lee 
Latham. Illustrated by Edward Shenton. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 266. $2.95. 

That he will become an actor Joseph Jef- 
ferson III never doubts, but whether his 
talent will match that of his illustrious for- 
bears is a question which plagues him at the 
outset of his career. Being compared, to his 
disadvantage, with his famous father and 
grandfather is one of the many trials which 
confronts the struggling young player. Lack 
of suitable material and long intervals be- 
tween financially successful plays send him 
to Australia and then to England where his 
triumph in Rip Van Winkle establishes his 
position as one of the greatest actors of all 
time. Excellent biography that reveals the 
character of the man and teaches American 
history incidentally. Recommended for use 
in the 8A unit on careers. Grades seven to 
nine. Mary M. McAuliffe 


Thaddeus Lowe: America’s One-Man Air 
Corps. By Mary Heohling. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 189. $2.95. 

Unlike many young scientists Thad Lowe 
receives encouragement and financial aid 
from influential friends when he uses _ bal- 
loons to study air currents and the effect of 
winds on air navigation. The Civil War 
halts his plan to balloon across the Atlantic 
and he volunteers his services to the Union 
Forces as an aerial observer. Asked to form 
and head an aeronautic corps for the United 
States Army but hampered in his efforts by 
red tape, jealousy, and tradition he loses 
heart and resigns. This informative bio- 
graphy of a little known American will 
appeal to boys and girls interested in aero- 
nautics. Valuable material for individual 
reports on one aspect of the Civil War. 
Recommended for grades seven to nine. 


Mary M. McAuliffe 
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For the High School 


All about Satellites and Space Ships. By 
David Dietz. Illustrated by George Wilde. 
Random House, 475 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 159. $1.95. 


A simplified “journey through the space 
age” type of book. This extremely well 
written collection is especially fascinating 
in its presentation of the problems existing 
in creating a space station 500 miles or more 
beyond the earth and of exploring the moon 
in a lunar ship. The few diagrams and 
sketches are excellent representations, clearly 
done for easy comprehension and the photo- 
graphs lend a feeling of realism to the some- 
times unbelievable idea of space travel. An 
excellent source of information for the high 
school teen-ager interested in the future of 
science in the stars. Walter G. Selig 


Ballooning in the Space Age. By Lynn 
Poole. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. 
McGraw-Hill Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 159. $3.00. 


A good study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the balloon. The complete story 
of the pioneers in this field as presented is 
in reality the history of ballooning. The 
style of writing closely resembles fiction 
which makes it more palatable than most 
nonfiction and numerous sample diagrams 
add much to the comprehension of the ma- 
terial. Although missiles and satellites make 
ballooning an apparently outdated form of 
travel, scientists expect to use this type for 
research purposes when the others are im- 
practical or impossible. For the young teen- 
ager. Walter G. Selig 


The World of Nitrogen. By Isaac Asimov. 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

This is a sequel and companion to the 
author’s Building Blocks of the Universe 
and The World of Carbon. It is intended 
for the nontechnical audience and would be 
a valuable resource for the better-than-av- 
erage secondary school pupil. A reasonable 
familiarity with the two previous books or 
some elementary chemistry would be helpful 
to the reader. John J. Bowen 

Wild Treasure. By Adrien Stoutenburg 
and Laura Nelson Baker. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 216. $2.95. 

Zeal for plant indentification and collection 
drove Scottish David Douglas through school 
with impatience, to hardship with its conse- 
quent illness in America, and to esteem in- 
cluding the naming of a tree, the Douglas 
fir, in his honor. The authors of the book 
list their source material; the reader is made 
acquainted with Douglas and his contem- 
poraries of the early nineteenth century, 
Sabine, Hooker, and Clinton among them, 
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each with very human differences and short- 
comings but also vision and courage. Dis- 
regard allusions to biological material col- 
lected by Douglas and there remains an 
honest and marvelously constructed book of 
adventure. Frequent danger of death by 
Indians, starvation, cold, illness, or lack of 
water did not stop him in his drive for 
achievement. This is a book for older boys 
and girls; this reader could not lay it down 
until she had read it entirely. 


Anna M. Kummer 


Outdoor Rambles. By Stuart L. Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by Geoffrey Goss. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55. Fifth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 147. $3.50. 

Incidents in the life-stories of many Ca- 
nadian plants and animals, most of them 
familiar inhabitants of our area, are related 
enthusiastically by an inquiring and observ- 
ing naturalist. Assignments of anthropo- 
morphic qualities to plants and animals and 
frequent teleological statements are not in 
general accord with contemporary thought. 
The intentional shunning of scientific names 
seems prejudiced; for nature study enthu- 
siasts from eight graders to adults, for whom 
this book is appropriate, these terms enrich 
the story of the living specimen. 


Anna M. Kummer 


Blueprint for Teen-age Living. By William 
C. Menninger et al. Sterling Publishing 
Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 128. $2.95. 

The chapters in this book are mostly ex 
cerpts from nine pamphlets in the Life 
Adjustment series published by Science Re- 
search Associates. They cover such topics 
as emotional maturity, good grooming, hon- 
esty, a philosophy of life, alcohol, and dating 
manners. There is sure to be a high teen-age 
interest in the topics and the authors are 
dependable. Style and illustrations will help 
keep this book circulating. After this, ado- 
lescents will want more of the original 
series. Blanche B. Paulson 


101 Tests to Quiz Yourself. By Jack 
Shafer. Sterling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 128 
$2.50 

As brain teasers to entertain oneself, as 
the basis for quiz games or other recreational 
uses, the tests in this book provide variety 
and amusement, but as serious instruments 
for revealing aptitude they cannot be recom 
mended. Since there are a dozen other “101 
Best” books on games, magic tricks, stu 
dents, and gifts its orientation is plain and 
the suggestion on the jacket to use it to 
check career abilities is somewhat diffident 
itself. Blanche B. Paulson 
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Careers and Opportunities in Engineering. 
By Philip Pollack. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 140. $3.50. 


A comprehensive account of the many 
career opportunities in mechanical, civil, 
electrical, chemical, mining, petroleum, and 
metallurgical engineering. Those who are 
planning a career in this profession will 
benefit from the up-to-date information about 
such topics as persunal traits and education, 
employment outlook, salary, and prospects 
for advancement. The survey of the history 
of engineering is skillfully treated and should 
prove to be of intercst to all readers. An 
appendix lists the institutions which are 
accredited by the Engineers Joint Council. 

John A. Russell 

Soldiers and What They Do. 
Symons. Franklin Watts, 575 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1958. 
$3.95. 

High school students approaching the draft 
age will be interested in this book about the 
United States Army. The author has care- 
fully detailed the multiple opportunities for 
study and beneficial vocational experiences 
that the Armed Forces has to offer; those 
who plan a career in the Army will find this 
volume invaluable. A chapter on the training 
offered to young women is included. 


John A. 


By Arthur 
Lexington 
Pp. 243. 


Russell 


Instrumentally Yours. By Merle J. 
and Joseph A. Levin. Robbins Music Corp., 
799 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 36. Eighty-five cents. 

The book is designed to increase the read- 
er’s enjoyment and appreciation of band and 
orchestra music. This is done through the 
presentation of each mstrument of the or- 
chestra. There is a picture of each instru- 
ment shown in playing position, historical 
notes, range, and the function of the instru- 
ment in the ensemble group. The authors 
are well qualified to write a book of this 
type. Sylvan Ward 


Isaac 


Graded Timed WV nitinas. 
Oliverio and Har-ld O 
Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
1959. Pp. 63. $1.28. 


3y Mary Ellen 
Palmer. Prentice 


York 11, N. Y., 


This sturdy 
welcomed by 


will be 
provides 
material 
students can 


suppicmentary 
typing teachers. It 
completely graded  timed-writing 
with which beginning typing 
develop speed and control with confidence 
and also supplies auvanced students with 
interesting material for improving speed and 
control. More important, however, is the 
scientific arrangement of materials by word 
frequency, by stroke intensity, and by syl- 
labic intensity. These writings are hard- 
covered and spiral-bound at the top. 


text 


Mary Peterson 
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Modern Manners: Etiquette for all Occa- 
sions. By Carolyn Hagner Shaw. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 368. $3.95. 


This book of manners is written in an 
easy, informal que-tion and answer style. It 
deals with specific, cveryday as well as some 
very formal situations involving the average 
person. The protocol of the government is 
a mystery to may but it is simply and 
clearly explained in this well written book. 
Occasionally the origins of customs are de- 
scribed. The travel etiquette and tipping sec- 
tions are valuable now that so many people 
zre going abroad for the first time. The 
author, publisher of tie social list of Wash- 
ington, D. C., speaks with authority about 
protocol ani has shown all! etiquette rules to 
be based on thoughtfulness and courtesy. 
Answers to questions are easily found because 
of the excellent cr ss index. 

Madelyn G. Gorman 


The Heart’s Desire. By Binnie Burn. 
Greenwich Publishing Co., 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 208. $3.00. 

3orn into a poor middle class family in 
nineteenth century England, Angeline had 
been taken by her mother to Michigan as 
a child and had grown up in narrow sur- 
roundings with limited social opportunities. 
As a result she made an early marriage 
which was so devoid of understanding and 
compatability that she turned for her satis- 
faction to her children and to the community, 
serving both as they in turn helped her de- 
velop and express a generous, warm nature. 
The narrative is complicated by repeated 
flashbacks in time and by the intrusion of 
parallel threads of the story concerning Ange- 
line’s rather large relations, which confuse 
the reader and weaken rather than support 
the structure of the story. This is an adult 
novel which might attract a few of the more 
mature high school readers. 


Julienne Couleur 


Walk under the Trees. By Jean Nielsen. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 280. $2.95. 

Spoiled, selfish Gwen Adams ran away 
from her Grandmother’s where her family 
had arranged for her to spend the summer 
vacation recuperating from an illness which 
had prevented her from being valedictorian 
at her high school graduation. She had 
thought her young aunt, recently settled in 
Arizona, would understand and sympathize 
with her problems but when she arrived 
circumstances forced her to earn her keep 
by helping run the motel restaurant located 
near a Mormon community. Before the 
summer was over Gwen not only learned 
much about the wonderful spirit of coopera- 
tion of the townsfolk but also came to under- 
stand herself in relation to her family and 
teen-age friends—to plumb the depths of 
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her talents and personality and to develop 
unexpected resourcefulness and organiza- 
tional abilities as well as inspiration for her 
unusually fine paintings. 


Margaret Sandine 


Dead Man's Gold. By Edouard A. Stack- 
pole. Ives Washburn, 119 W. 40 St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 212. $3.25. 


Sea adventure on a_ nineteenth-century 
whaling vessel, search for hidden treasure, 
mystery surrounding a sacred temple on an 
island in the South Pacific, kinship between 
a Nantucket boy and an island lad who pur- 
sue a dangerous course in order to find gold 
and who discover a much richer reward in 
their friendship and companionship — all 
these combine to make this an exciting novel 
for young readers in the first two years of 
high school. The author, formerly curator 
of the Nantucket Whaling Museum and now 
of the Marine Historical Association at 
Mystic, Connecticut, reveals not only a 
knowledge of whaling ships and sea lore 
but an understanding of boys. Fortunate is 
the classroom library that acquires this sure- 
to-please story to place beside Treasure 
Island and Kidnapped. 

Eona DeVere 

Paquita, the Ballerina from Mallorca. By 
Paul-Jacques Bonzon. Illustrated by Paul 
Duran. Sterling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 224 


$2.95. 


Story of a Spanish orphan who at the age 
of twelve leaves her home in Mallorca to 
live on the mainland in Valencia. Here in a 
city where she has neither friends nor money 
a gang of shoeshine boys become her de- 
voted protectors. After securing a place to 
live and a job for her, they agree to pay for 
her dancing lessons at a famous ballet school. 
Her career is advanced by one melodramatic 
crisis after another and she eventually be 
comes a prima ballerina. There is a soap 
opera quality not only about the plot but 
also in the characters, who suffer from fre 
quent moods of depression and from great 
emotional problems. The colorful picture of 
Spain and the information on the training of 
a Spanish dancer, while they have some 
value, are not enough to offset the poor plot 
and characterization. Not recommended. 


Dorothy Schumacher 


Savage Island. By 
Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave. New 
York i0, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $3.50 


Hans, sole survivor in a shipwreck, finds 
himself in a dense jungle off the coast of 
Ceylon. To survive he observes and imitates 
the drinking and eating habits of birds and 
animals. Growing wise in jungle ways and 
making friends with odd animals, he eventu 
ally meets an aboriginal tribe, the Veddas, 
with whom he establishes much needed hu- 


Richard L. Spittel. 
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man relationships. Many narrow escapes 
from death plus plausible details of primitive 
living and jungle lore make this a truly 
fascinating book for younger boys. 


Eve K. Clarke 


Allison Day, Weather Girl. By Nell M. 
Dean. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 190. $2.95. 


The story of Allison Day offers pleasant 
and profitable reading to teen-age girls. In 
her pursuit of an unusual career for a young 
woman Allison not only achieves success, 
despite some discouraging and challenging 
experiences, but she also finds romance anc 
the prospect of real happiness. The author 
stresses effectively the need for mutual un 
derstanding and the importance of being 
able to make adjustments in the give-and 
take of daily living. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Sand m My Castle. 
Illustrated by Genia. 
Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
1958. Pp. 174. $2.75. 


Judith had real talent in taking photo 
graphs but she had been so dominated by 
her mother’s plans and opinions and those 
of her friends, who negated her ability, that 
she had no confidence and little will to 
achieve on her own. After a summer away 
trom home she gained self-reliance and the 
knowledge that future happiness lies in her 
own hands. For teen-age girls this book 
deals with a common problem: the need of 
young people to escape parental domination. 
The treatment is skillful in that there is no 
preachment, no attempt to use defiance or 
bitterness in solving the problem. Family 
relationships are strengthened and the love 
interest is handled realistically in develop 
ing the theme that happiness and success are 
secured by individual effort to explore to 
the fullest all talents. 


By Shirley Belden 
Longmans, Green and 
New York 3, N. Y., 


one’s 


Margaret S. Sandine 


First Scientist of Alaska, William Healey 
Dall. By Edward A. Herron. Julian A 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

A biography of the first American to study 
the natural history of Alaska. Dall began 
his work there as a member of the Western 
Union Telegraphic Expedition in 1865 and 
spent many years in the unmapped wilder 
ness collecting marine, botanical, and geo 
logical specimens, many of which are still 
in the Smithsonian Institute. The writing is 
mediocre but the subject matter is interesting 
and includes enough adventure to satisfy 
high school readers. The author has fol 
lowed the facts of Dall’s life closely, but 
after coming across a reference to the tides 
of Lake Michigan, one can only hope that 
his other scientific information is more 
accurate. Dorothy Schumacher 
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Master Bridge Builders. By Kathryn E. 
Harrold. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

From the time of his student days at the 
Royal Technical Academy in Berlin, John 
Roebling was interested in suspension bridges. 
He built the first suspension bridge over 
the Allegheny River at Pittsburgh in 1845. 
With many setbacks and misfortunes, he 
gradually achieved success and recognition 
both for himself and for the suspension 
bridge. His son, Washington Roebling, be- 
came his partner and together they designed 
the Brooklyn Bridge, which proved to be 
not only the climax, but also the end of 
their careers. An inspiring biography that 
will interest high school students, especially 
boys planning an engineering career. 

Dorothy Schumacher 


Wild Animal Hunter. By Wynant Davis 
Hubbard. Illustrated by Albert Orbaan. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 148. $2.75. 

The author takes as his purpose a de- 
scription of hunting for animals during the 
1920’s when hunting was more difficult. He 
belittles the modern-day safari. Certainly 
many exciting hunting thrills are found here. 
One can only wish that the author’s pater- 
nalistic attitude toward his native helpers 
were not so patently evident. 

Robert Levin 


The Sword of Ganelon. By Richard Parker. 
Illustrated by William Ferguson. David 
McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 213. $3.50. 

Historical fiction picturing England in 
early Saxon days and the time of Alfred 
the Great. It portrays family life, religious 
ideas, methods of fighting including the 
mystical belief of a magic sword — this per- 
haps influenced by King Arthur, although 
not stressed in the story — and the cruelties 
of the period. A good story of adventure, 
attractive format, and recommended for 
background reading for world history classes. 

Eleanor Bisbee 


Miracle of Sage Valley. By Janet Randall. 
Illustrated by Brinton Turkle. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 185. $2.75, 

Sixteen-year-old Pat Regan, troubled by 
her parent’s divorce, her mother’s remar- 
riage, and her father’s departure for a job 
in Saudi Arabia, finds happiness and a new 
perspective by working on a dude ranch in 
California. While the author develops the 
theme of adolescent maturation in a plausible 
fashion and the characters seem real enough, 
the story brings out one of the underlying 
causes of much of the insecurity of young 
people today — the unwillingness of adults 
to face their responsibility as parents. In 
this case, the girl was sent into a new 
atmosphere surrounded by complete strangers 
who ultimately undertook the task of help- 
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ing to solve the emotional problems with 
which Pat was faced. At the conclusion of 
the story she decided to remain with the 
woman who gave her the security she needed 
and the serenity she sought. Young girls 
with similar problems of loneliness and 
frustration may identify with the heroine, 
but the real message of this book is to 
parents who unfortunately will not read it. 
Margaret Sandine 


A Scientist of Two Worlds: Louis Agassiz. 
By Catherine Owens Peare. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, 
Pa., 1958. Pp. 177. $3.00. 

The contributions ot Louis Agassiz to the 
foundations of modern natural science con- 
stitute the major theme of this biography. 
Woven into the account of his scientific 
achievements is the story of the influence 
of Agassiz’s dynamic nature on science edu- 
cation in Europe and later in the United 
States. This book will appeal particularly 
to the natural science enthusiast, but it will 
also provide supplementary material for the 
high school science department. The author 
has included a table of principle groupings 
in the animal kingdom, a bibliography of 
source material, and an index. 

Julienne Couleur 


A Doctor Alone. By Peggy Chambers. 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 181. $2.75. 

Elizabeth Blackwell forged a trail in 
medical history when she fought and won 
the right to enter medical school. Living in 
2 period of transition, her courage helped 
to initiate other needed reforms, especially 
those pertaining to women — higher educa- 
tion, woman suffragc, and the abolition of 
slavery. Written for young peopie, this ac- 
count of a life of service to mankind is good 
enrichment reading for science classes and 
teen-age girls interested in nursing. 


Eve K. Clarke 


Dynamite and Peace. By Edith Patterson 
Meyer. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6, Mass., 1958. Pp. 268. $3.50 


Alfred Nobel’s great wealth accumulated 
through a lifetime spent in the development 
of deadly explosives; yet his consuming 
passion was always the use of his products 
for industrial progress. In an absorbing 
story of the life and work of the great 
Swedish inventor and industrialist, the author 
has traced the humanitarian outlook which 
led Nobel to designate almost his entire 
tortune to be used as prizes to reward out- 
standing achievements in the sciences, litera- 
ture, and peace. Written in a simple yet 
compelling style, this portrait of a brilliant 
and dedicated personality should become a 
part of every upper elementary and high 
school collection. Source materials are listed 
and an index is included. 

Julienne Couleur 
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John Sevier, Son of Tennessee. By Kath- 
erine E. Wilkie. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th 
St. New York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. 
$2.95. 


Teen-age boys will enjoy the engrossing 
excitement of early America as John Sevier’s 
life unfolds before them. Headstrong and 
fiercely patriotic, Tennessee’s first governor 
was a Revolutionary War hero and fought 
with Francis Marion, fought Indians, was 
declared an outlaw. and even made a daring 
escape while being tried for treason. 


Gladys A. Berg 


Joseph Brant, Chief of the Six Nations. 
By Clifford Lindsey Alderman Julian Mess- 
ner, 8 W. 40th St.. New York 18, N. Y., 
1958. Pp., 192. $2.95. 

Teen-age boys reading the life and ex- 
ploits of Joseph Brant will appreciate the 
difficulties he encountered in being part 
Indian, will mentally help him in the Battle 
of Niagara, and will realize how the course 
of United States history could have been 
changed if his plan of Indian unity had 
become a reality. 

Gladys A. Berg 


America’s Own Mark Twain. By Jeanette 
Eaton. Illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. William Morrow, 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 251. $3.00. 

Written for young people this biography 
reads like fiction. Although it covers the 
complete span of Twain’s life, the stress is 
on the early years and the pioneer Midwest 
where he lived. In Huckleberry Finn he 
recreated his own boyhood escapades and his 
ebullient character — fun-loving, adventurous, 
and ambitious. A long, colorful life with 
its share of tragedy and honors enriched his 
literary genius and gave him immortality. 


Eve K. Clarke 


Love Song for Joyce. By Lois Kerry. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 244. $2.95. 


Does going way to college help a girl grow 
up? In this enjoyable and intelligent story 
of Joyce Reynolds’ freshmen year at college, 
there is an affirmative answer. The prob- 
lems of new friends, life in a dormitory, 
academic interests, falling in love, and to 
pledge or not to pledge a sorority cause 
much serious reflection and decision-making. 
The author has a sensitive and mature 
approach. For high school girls. 


Alice S. Gordon 


And Love Replied. By Mary Stolz. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 244. $2.75. 

Although this is a well written book about 
pleasant people, it is just one more in the 
interminable procession of stories about love 
among pupils of high school age. Betty 
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Wilder, a seventeen-year-old Midwestern 
girl, moves with her bookish family to a 
small town in New York state. She prompt- 
ly falls in love with the odd-jobs man, a 
handsome and thoroughly admirable youth 
of nineteen, who had had to withdraw from 
school to work for a living. Since Betty is 
college bound, the course of true love is not 
smooth, but her problems are solved by the 
draft board! In the service her beloved too 
can get an education. Not recommended. 


Héléne Grossenbacher 


Captain Thomas Fenlon, Master Mariner. 
By Garland Roark. Julian Messner, 8 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. 
$2.95. 


On his own at the age of ten, Tom has 
many adventures and some close escapes 
from death before he obtains his captain’s 
license in sail and steam. He seems to lead 
a charmed life as he survives three epidemics 
aboard ship, miraculously escapes drowning, 
and swims away with minor burns from the 
explosion which wrecks the “Everett.” His 
cheerfulness, sense of humor, willingness to 
work, and eagerness to learn win for him 
the respect and admiration of officers and 
men. The author presents a fine new hero 
whose real life experiences rival those of any 
fictional character. There is an index and 
bibliography. Recommended for grades seven 
to nine. Mary M. McAuliffe 


Candy Striper. By Lee Wyndham. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th Si., New York 18, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 191. $2.95. 


When fifteen-year-old Bonnie Schuyler 
joined the junior volunteer aides at the medi- 
cal center during her summer vacation, she 
did so with little enthusiasm. Soon she 
found herself performing tasks of genuine 
service and her attitude changed. The com- 
plications of a misunderstanding with the 
floor supervisor and a romantic situation 
with a hospital technician served to strengthen 
her resolve to find a career in hospital work. 
Teen-age girls wil: like this account of the 
hospital field Alice S. Gordon 


The Wildest Game. By Peter Ryhiner. 
B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 230. $4.95. 


The author’s experiences as a modern day 
collector of animals in Asia, Africa, and 
South America are enlightening and en- 
grossing, but leave one disenchanted with a 
legendary profession. This latter feeling is 
caused by his revelations concerning the in- 
trigue and subterfuges that a modern collec- 
tor has to use in order to get and to sell 
his animals. Furthermore, some references 
to illicit or indelicate situations, while legit- 
imate to the narrative, may nevertheless limit 
appeal of this adult book to high school 
libraries. Donald R. Martin 
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Methuselah’s Children. By 
Heinlein. Gnome Press, P. O. Box 161, 
Hicksville, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 188. $3.00. 
Perhaps man’s greatest asset in his strug- 
gle for existence is his desire to conquer the 
unknown. Such is tne theme of this pro- 
vocative narrative of life as it might be in 
the twenty-second century. The events center 
around the revelation that a family, number- 
ing in the hundred thousand, has for cen- 
turies secretly prolonged lives of its members 
by scientific breeding. The family’s ensuing 
conflicts with human and inhuman creatures 
within the universe relate a strange and in- 
formative tale best suited for the high school 
student. Donald R. Martin 


Robert A. 


Ballet for Drina. By Jean Estoril. Van- 
guard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 193. $3.00. 

The lure of the foolights and the glamor 
of the ballet make the story of Drina’s per- 
sistent pursuit of her chosen career an ap- 
nealing one for teen-age girls. They will 
appreciate the impcrtance of moving toward 
an established goal as they find determined 
Drina clinging to her dream despite diffi- 
culties and discouragements, none greater 
than the stubborn resistance of her family. 
They will rejoice with her when “Granny” 
is finally won over and the promise of train- 
ing, coupled with real talent and hard work, 
gives assurance of success. 


Mary E. Courtenay 


Men of the Hills. By Henry Treece. Illus- 
trated by Christine Price. Criterion Books, 
100 Sifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 182. $3.50. 

Life as it could have been four thousand 
years ago, filled with primitive man’s methods 
of tribal warfare, intrigue, struggle for sur- 
vival, loyalty to leaders, and need for human 
alliances, comprises this adventure. The novel 
affords an excellent background for high 
school students of English literature when 
discussing early inhabitants of the British 
Isles. Graphic illustrations depict the spirit 
of the story as well as the characters of the 
people involved. 


Amy L. Mackie 


This Railroad Disappears. By Beatrice 
Steinman. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 181. $2.95. 

Ezra, a clock member with a kind of tink- 
er’s wagon as his place of business, has a 
precarious sideline — transporting runaway 
slaves to safety and freedom. Seth, a Con- 
necticut farm boy, and his father aid Ezra in 
his underground work and his political efforts 
to elect an Abolition candidate, Abraham 
Lincoln, as president. This hook, while easily 
read by seventh and eighth graders, has sub- 
ject matter pertinent to high school history 
students. Geraldine O’ Malley 
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A Man Grows Tall. By Steve Lomas. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 188. $2.95. 

Teen-aged Kirby and his uncle, a big game 
hunter, go to Mexico to gather specimens 
and information on the ocelot, the iguana, 
and the Mexican bighorn zheep. Their en- 
counters with these animals involve danger 
and excitement, yet never seem implausible. 
Kirby, who has taken this trip to rebuild 
his health, finds that he has grown spiritually 
as well as physically. This theme and setting 
should appeal strongly to young teen-age 
boys. Donald R. Martin 


Concerning Casey. By Eve Bennett. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

Casey Redd at seventeen has many emo- 
tional and disturbing problems to cope with. 
Teen-age readers will find themselves help- 
ing the Redd family canvass for votes, worry 
over Mike’s sudden illness, and rejoice in 
Casey’s vocational choice as well as her 
adult decision about the boy who is first in 
her heart. Gladys A. Berg 


The Lost Dispatch. By Donald J. Sobol. 
Illustrated by Anthony Palumbo. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 173. $2.95. 

The intrigues of a Confederate major send 
a Union sergeant on a leave. Puzzling though 
this may seem, it is only the beginning of 
a strange series of events which lead to the 
purposeful loss of a Confederate dispatch and 
the qualified success of the Union forces at 
Antietam. A strong dependence on coin- 
cidence and a weak ending may mar what is 
an otherwise fast moving, suspense-filled 
mystery of historical significance. Upper 
grade children should find this exciting fare 
despite its weaknesses. 

Donald R. Martin 


For Each a Dream. By Emma Atkins 
Jacobs. Illustrated by Velma Ilisley. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 189. $3.00. 

The Vaughns were suddenly faced with a 
bleak future. Father had just died leaving 
little money and as the family had made no 
friends in the four years they had lived in 
town, the adjustment to a new way of life 
was slow, painful, and bewildering. All 
responsibility fell on the shoulders of Kathy, 
a high school senior, as the mother was 
inept, timid, and incapable of making mature 
judgments. Problems were resolved as they 
made new friends and developed new 
interests. The vapid personality of the 
mother, the shallow, opinionated character 
of the teen-aged sister, as well as the 
saccharine, turn-the-cheek nature of the over- 
worked, over-burdened young heroine make 
this book of doubtful value for the adolescent 
reader. Margaret S. Sandine 
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Books Received 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Child Growth and Development. By Cecil 
V. Miliard. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1958. Pp. 
512. $5.75 


Elementary School Science and How 
to Teach It. By Glenn O. Blough, Julius 
Schwartz, and Albert J. Huggett. Dryden 
Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 608. $6.75. 


Growing From Infancy to Adulthood. By 
Edward C. Britton and J. Merritt Winans. 
Apple-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York 1, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 118. $1.10. 


The Troubled Child. By Helen Moak. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383° Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 176. $3.50. 


Chemical Calculations. By Bernard Jaffe. 
World Book Co., 313 Park Hiii, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 180. $1.20. 


Psychology: Its Principles and Applica- 
tions. By T. L. Engle. World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 657. 
$4.68. 


Readings in Social Psychology. Edited by 
Eleanor E. Maccoby, Theodore M. New- 
comb and Eugene L. Hartley. Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 674. $6.75. 


Teaching English. By Eleanor Lewis Tim- 
mons. Vantage Press, 120 W. 3lst St., 
New York 1, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


The Public Administration of American 
Schools. By Van Miller and Willard B. 
Spalding. World Book Co., 313 Park Hill, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 605. 


$5.50. 


Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by Joseph S. 
Roucek. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 370. 
$10.00. 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading. 
By Nancy Larrick. Doubleday and Co., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 283. $2.95 


The Academic Mind. By Paul F. Lazars- 
feld and Wagner Thielens, Jr. Free Press, 


Glencoe, IIl., 1958. Pp. 460. $7.50. 


Graphic Communication and the Crisis in 
Education. By Neal E. Miller et al. Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 
1957. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


The Grade Teacher's Guide Book in Spell- 
ing, Reading and Vocabulary Building. 
Thomas P. Ratigan et al. 5526 Beacon Ave., 
Seattle, Wash., 1957. Unp. $6.00. 


The Thread That Runs So True. Revised 
edition. By Jesse Stuart. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 293. $3.95. 


Your Gifted Child. By Florence N. Brum- 
baugh and Bernard Roshco. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 182. $3.75. 


The Principles of Physical Education. By 
Jesse Feiring Williams. W. B. Saunders Co., 
W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1959. Pp. 389. $4.50. 


An Introduction to 
Revised edition. By Eugene W. Nixon and 
Frederick W. Cozens. Revised by John E. 
Nixon and Florence Stumpf Frederickson. 
W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1959. Pp. $2.87. 


Physical Education. 


The World’s History. 
Frederic C. Lane, Eric F. Goldman and 
Erling M. Hunt. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1959 
Pp. 768. $4.84. 


Third edition. By 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Petunia, Beware! Written and Illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1958. 
Unp. $2.95. 


Fli ka, Rr ka, Dicka, Go to Market. 
Written and Illustrated by Maj Lindman. 
Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 6, IIL, 1958. Unp. $1.50. 


Vv First Health Book. 
et al. Illustrated by 


By Edwina Jones 
Raymon Naylor and 


May, 1959 


Mary Miller. Laidlaw Bros., 76 Ninth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 96. 


Buttons and the Little League. By Edith 
McCall. Illustrated by Jack Faulkner. Benefic 
Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 
39, IIL, 1958. Pp. 96. $1.69. 


Six Foolish Fishermen. By Benjamin 
Elkin. Illustrated by Katherine Evans 
Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 
7, Ill., 1957. Unp. $2.50. 
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For the Middle Grades 


The Buttons and the Boy Scouts. By Edith 
S. McCall. Illustrated by Jack Boyd. 
Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, IIl., 1958. Pp. 96. $1.68. 


Whitey and the Wild Horse. Written and 
illustrated by Glen Rounds. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 90. $2.25. 


Tizz and Company. By Elisa Bialk. Illus- 
trated by Keith Mutchler. Childrens Press, 
310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1958. 
Pp. 96. $2.50. 


Robin Hood Stories. By Edward W. and 
Marguerite P. Dolch and Beulah F. Jack- 
son. Illustrated by Carmen Mowry. Garrard 


Press, 510 N. Hickory St., Champaign, II1., 
1958. Pp. 162. $1.87. 


Freddy and the Dragon. By Water R. 
Brooks. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 241. $3.00. 


Abner’s Cabin. By Alf Evers. Illustrated 
by Leonard Weisgard. Franklin Watts, 575 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1958. 
Unp. $2.95. 


America Begins. By Alice Dalgliesh. II- 
lustrated by Lois Maloy. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 64. $3.00. 


For the Upper Grades 


Social Studies Skills with Individual Self 
Testing Key. By Forrest E. Long and Helen 
Halter. Inor Co., 203-205 Lexington Ave., 
Sweet Springs 1, Mo., 1958. Pp. 150. $2.60. 


Chess for Children. By Fred Reinfeld. 
Sterling Publishing Co., 121 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 61. $2.50. 


pe.) 


Mary Ellis, Student Nurse. By Hope 
Newell. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 196. $2.75. 


Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. [Illustrated by Peter 


Spier. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 345. 


Ave., 
$3.50. 


For the High School 


The Rocket Pioneers on the Road to Space. 
By Beryl Williams and Samuel Epstein. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 241. $3.75. 


Biology For You. 
D. F. Miller. J. 
Lake St., 
$4.80, 


By B. B. Vance and 
B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. 
Chicago 6, Ill, 1958. Pp. 654. 


Biology and Human Progress. By Louis 
Eisman and Charles Tanzer. Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 544. $4.80. 


American P;_ovlems Today. By Robert 
Rienow. Illustrated by K. James and H. 
Goodman. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1958. Pp. 714. 
$4.80. 


Inside the Atom. By Isaac Asimov. Illus- 
trated by John Bradford. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 185. $2.75. 


Sew Far, Sew Good! By Peggy Hoffman. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 125. $3.50. 


Teaching Social Studies in High Schools. 
By Edgar B. Wesley and Stanley P. Wron- 
ski. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1958. Pp. 628. $6.00. 
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Scientists’ Choice, a Portfolio of Photo- 
graphs in Science. Edited by Franklyn M. 
Branley. (Also includes Using Your Camera 
in Science. By Jerry A. Schur). Basic Books, 
59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 8. $4.95. 


Best Sports Stories, 1958. Edited by Irving 
T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 336. $3.95. 


Bruce Benedict, Halfback. By William 
Campbell Gault. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 192. $2.75. 


How to Carry On a Conversation. By 
Grace Stuart Nutley. Illustrated by Doug 
Anderson. Sterling Publishing Co., 122 E. 
25th St.. New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
210. $1.95. 


Business Law for Everyday Living. Sec- 
ond edition. By S. George Getz. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. Pp. 448. 
$3.60. 


Office and Secretarial Training. Fourth 
edition. By Rufus Stickney et al. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. Pp. 
312. $3.60. 
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